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““Coal 


to 
Dyestuff’’ 


We produce regularly a very complete line of 
dyes for all purposes 


Anthrene and Thianthrene 


(Vat Colors) 

Direct, Acid and Chrome 
Sulphur and Developed 
Hydrogenated Hydrocarbons 
Dyeing Assistants and Detergents 


Standard quality products 
backed by prompt and efficient service 


Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 


Passaic, New Jersey 


Branch Offices and Warehouses: 
Boston, Mass.: Providence, R. I.; Philadelphia, Pa : Chicago. IIl.; Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, S. C 
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PADDERS 


SUITABLE FOR STARCHING OR DYEING 


Especially for Light Shades with 
Direct Colors 


AND OTHER TYPES OF DYES 


Sapa. 
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May we have a Sales Engineer call upon you and explain in detail the Two-Roll 
Padder which is of our standard construction, or any machine that we build for 
SINGEING, BLEACHING, MERCERIZING, DYEING, DRYING, PRINTING 
AND FINISHING TEXTILE FABRICS, 








OR 


MERCERIZING, DYEING, DRYING, 
COTTON WARPS 








BLEACHING, AND PRINTING 
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A REDDER VAT ORANGE 


Ponsol Golden Orange 4 R Paste 


— Golden Orange 4 R Paste, 

being considerably redder in shade 
than Ponsol Golden RRT Paste, is par- 
ticularly valuable in the production of 
tans and browns. 


It is superior to its prototypes in that 
final soaping does not materially affect 
the shade or strength of dyeings. 


Ponsol Golden Orange 4 R Paste is 
practically unaffected by washing, per- 
spiration, acids, alkalies, chlorine or stov- 
ing and it furthermore has remarkable 
fastness to light. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 


Dyestuffs Department 


WILMINGTON DELAWARE 
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UNITED CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
YORK AND COLGATE STS., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





Announcing our new product: 
DIRECT BRILLIANT VIOLET 2R 


and 
WOOL NAVY BLUE B X Conc. 
DIRECT FAST BLACK L 
DIRECT FAST BLUE 4GL 
DIRECT FAST BLUE 2GL 
BRILLIANT SULPHUR BLUE LMC Conc. 


OILS, SOFTENERS and TEXTIIE SPECIALTIES 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. CHICAGO ILL. PAWTUCKET, R. I. 








Rohm & Haas Ore iota Inc. 


We have specialized in the manufacture of 


Hydrosulfites 
and Allied Products 


Lykopon—Anhydrous Sodium Hydro- Formopon Extra—Basic Zinc Form- 
sulfite for reducing indigo and vat dyes, aldehyde Sulfoxylate for stripping dyes. 
for stripping, etc. 


Protolin—Soluble normal Zinc Formal- 
Formopon—Sodium Formaldehyde dehyde Sulfoxylate for stripping dyes. 
Sulfoxylate for discharge printing. 
ee Protolin AZ—A special soluble Sul- 
Indopon W — Indigo Discharge Assistant. foxylate for stripping dyes. 








Our laboratory makes a special study of these prod- dyes from all classes of goods aresupplied on request. 


ucts and their application,and appreciates the We also manufacture in our own plants a wide 
opportunity of co-operating with users in solving range of Heavy Chemicals,including Acids, Sodium 
any problems which the employment of these Sulfide,Glauber's Salt, Aluminum Sulfate,Aluminum 


products presents. Suggestions for stripping Chloride, liquid andcrystals, Tartar Emetic,ete- 





(Oy ite r Factories 


Bristol and Bridesburg, ete e 


40 North Front Street Pare 
PHILADELPHIA Chicago, Il. Gloversville, N.Y? 
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SALT CRYSTALS 








The International organization, in study- 
ing and producing a pure industrial prod- 
uct, has naturally acquired an extensive 
range of knowledge on the subject. 


This information is gladly placed at your 
disposal; it is of value in checking the 
efficiency of those processes of which salt 
is a component part. 


INTERNATIONAL 


SALT COMPANY, Inc. 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Alizarine Cyanine Green G Extra 


Top-chrome Meta-chrome Bottom-chrome CAMEL DYES 
Al Chrome Green of Excellent Fastness ———— 
Producing Silk-\Vhite E ffects Aceko (Acid) 
ECOMMENDED for dyeing raw stock, skeins or piece Ethonic (Level Dyeing Acid) 
goods; particularly desirable for men’s wear. Amidine (Direct) 
Also works well in combination with such colors as Alizarine Sol-Amidine (Light Fast Direct) 


*Iue Flack B and Alizarine Blue Black 3G. ‘ 
Plce Flack B and Alizarine Blue Black 3G Amalthion (Sulphur) 
Good fastness to alkali, acid, light, rubbing, carbonizing, stoving, 


HR : Kromeko (Chrome) 
milling and bleedinz. 


Samples, technical advice and practical assistance gladly furnished 


JOHN CAMPBELL & COMPANY 
75 Hudson Street American Dyestuff Manufacturers New York, N. Y. 


Branches and Warehouses: Boston; Chicago; Providence; Philadelphia; Toronto, Ont. 
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Plant of Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic, N. J. 
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Better Service— 
Year after Year 


OOD resolutions call for 
practical application. The 
year before uscan be better 

if we strive to make it so. 


Our sincere efforts to serve and 
help our customers in their count- 
less problems are rewarded with 
increased responsibilities as well 
as patronage. Jacques Wolf & Co. 
accepts increasing patronage as 
evidence of an appreciation of the 
good service offered its customers. 


May 1927 bea period of prosper- 
ity and greater expansion for our 
many customers and friends in 
the textile and allied industries. 


PRESIDENT 











JACQUES WOLF &Co. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 


PASSAIC, N.e. 


Pacific and Mid-West Representatives 


THE CIBA CO., INC. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. CHICAGO, ILL. 





DYESTUFFS 


Suitable for every purpose 


FREE SERVICE 


Unexcelled dyehouse aid 


=) 


JENNINGS & COMPANY, Inc. 


93 Broad Street Boston, Mass. 


What story does the microscope tell 
about your methods of kier boiling? 
For the kind of kier boil 
you want, use 


SOL-ESCO 


THE COWLES DETERGENT COMPANY 
541 Commonwealth Building Cleveland, Ohio 
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Biggest Raw Material 


biases would not think of buying raw materials for your mill 
without a careful examination—but has it ever occurred to 
you that water is also a raw material that should be studied with 
a view to quality and freedom from impurities ? 


. Wherever soap is used in a natural water 

It will pay vou well to do so. Wie soe te dS 8 peed ate 

textile fibres as in the upper photomi 

itxamine closely these two photomicrographs. The one on the crograph. Note how clean softened water 
5 . nade the ower woo! fibres 


right shows wool fibres that were scoured in conditioned water 
from which all the undesirable mineral impurities had been re- 
moved. Note how clean these fibres are. They will produce the 
finest quality of finished yarns and cloth. Then look at the other 
picture which shows fibres heavily coated with lime soap deposits. 

This wool was scoured in a natural water supply, and the small 
amount of lime that was present made the manufactured products 
very inferior in quality. 

The mill which sent us these two samples saved thousands of 
dollars by. properly conditioning its water supply, yet the company 
operated for years on moderately poor water without ever think- 
ing to study it as other raw materials were studied. 

No matter if you feel that your water supply is soft and satis- 
factory, it will pay you to have experts study it, as it has paid 
others in every branch of the textile industry. 

We are specialists in solving water problems. Our booklet. 
“Reducing Textile Costs and Troubles,” contains a lot of valuable 
information about textile water supplies that every mill man 
should possess. Let us send you a free copy. 


|Dernnat af 





WELSP Sertteners a 
Sake all the hardness out of water oma Dlg > 
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SANDOZ 


We announce the latest addition to our 
line of Acid Alizarine Colors 


Alizarine Light Violet RS 


Excellent fastness to light and great leveling power recommend this 
color for producing fast shades on Ladies’ dress goods, 
’ Carpet Yarn and Upholstery materials 
or 
Silk and Gloria Fabrics 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC. 
708-710 WASHINGTON ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Paterson, N. J. Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N. C. Providence, R. I. 
Philadelphis, Pa. San Francisco, Cal. 














Representatives: 
John S. Gage 
8 So. Dearborn St 
Chicago, Ill, 
Fred H. White 
Independence Bldg 
Charlotte, N. C. 
B. M. Pilhashy 
M’chants Ex. Bldg 


San Francisco, Cal. § 
W. J. Westaway Co § 


Westaway Bldg. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
275 Craig West 


Montreal 
> 
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Dyehouse 


These are used 
with our split yarn 
rack or solid yarn 
rack machines. 


With this type 
of truck those 
handling the yarn 
sticks do not have 
to step over bot- 
tom frames. The 
frames are open 
at the bottom, 
which facilitates 
placing the yarn 
sticks on, or lift- 

ing them off the 
Patented trucks. 





e 


With these trucks, the yarn can be delivered to any 
part of the dyehouse or to adjoining rooms. 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers 


Hussong Dyeing Machine Co. 


GROVEVILLE, N. J. 
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PROCESS 


PATENTED 


| Surprising Evidence of a ‘Rising Demand 
| for Oil “Processed Cotton 





HE soundness of the principle cf Oil 

Spraying cotton by the Breton Minerol 
Process is shown by the rapid growth of this 
practice, although the total cotton consumption 
during this period has shown a distinct decline. 


This is made clearly apparent by the follow- 
ing figures: 


<— (Cotton — 


ANNUAL CONSUMPTION PROCESSED WITH B.M.E.* 
i923 .. 6512978 ....+... 38 Bae 
1924 . . 5,536,646 ...... 1,680 ” 
1925 to i 243,548 ” 
ROD...» SOE Ae o.0'+ 0 479,600 ” 

(1926 4 yearly figures) (Estimated on 4 yearly sales for 1926) 
The simplicity of this form of cotton fibre 
treatment— manifold advantages in those 
major operations leading toward finished 
yarn—and the further reward of visible 
profit per spindle are the actuating influ- 
ences behind these figures. 


*Figures based on actual! sales of ‘‘Breton Minerol E.” 
BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 
17 BATTERY PLACE, New YORK 
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Manufacturers of 


| ANILINE COLORS 


Special Textile Dyestuffs, 
Mordants, Etc. 


= Main Office and Works 
~§ BELLEVILLE, NEW JERSEY 


ere Sees 


Established 1895 


BOSSON & LANE 


Manufacturers of 


The Original 


BLEACHING OIL 


for boiling out Cotton, to produce a foundation 
for a Pure White 


High Grade Sulphonated and Saponified 


CASTOR OIL PRODUCTS 
Para Soap Oil 


Solvents and Assistants for 
cleaning all Textiles 


8 & L Bleachers’ Bluings 
and Tints 


Works and Ofice, ATLANTIC, MASS. 


Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. 


Oils, Chemicals, Gums 
and Finishes 
for the 
THROWSTER, DYER, FINISHER 
AND PRINTER 


Headquarters for 


SANITOSE 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
A superior silk finish 


SILTEX GUM 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
The new printing gum 


DECERESENE 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
The chemical degummer 


sent Soe: Jereey City, N. J. 


Our Laboratory at your service. 
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The Easiest Method 
of Stripping the Warp 


Whether used in connection with cotton, or mixed 
goods, Diastafor is equally effective in stripping the 
warp. And the efficiency of its work does not depend 
upon special equipment, for all that is required is a 
treatment of the starch sized cloth with Diastafor— 
then it does its work. 

The starch becomes liquified, is easily washed out 
and the job is done—in connection with whatever 
equipment you have 

Diastafor is readily available for quick shipment to 
mills anywhere in the United States. Warehouses 
are located at convenient points throughout the coun- 
try, at your service. Write for details about this eff- 
cient product. 


DIASTAFOR 


THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY 


Diastafor Department 
695 Washington Street New York City 
Howard L. Jenkins, Representative 
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National Solantine Blue 2 GL 


ton and artificial silk, which will be 
found useful in combination with other | 
Solantine Dyes for the production of a | 
variety of shades where blue is used for | 


| 
NOTHER éfast-to-light dye for cot- | 
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shading purposes. 


Possesses excellent solubility, dyes level, 
and is not acted on by metals. 
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As a ground color for cotton fabrics its 
easy dischargeability with hydrosulfite 
renders it particularly useful for clear | 
printed effects. | 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. | 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. bee 
f 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO | 
PROVIDENCE CHICAGO MONTREAL \ 
HARTFORD CHARLOTTE TORONTO 
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ct On the Scouring and 


Dyeing of Cotton and Wool Unions 


Hardness in Woolen Processing—Dyeing of Union Goods—Methods of Feeding On—Use of Basic Colors 


By MERRILL G. MORRIS, B. T. C. 


HE ill-etfects of hard water in the scouring and 
dyeing of textile material in general, and in 
the scouring and dyeing of union material, in 
particular, may be and often are, grossly under- 
estimated. Just because water from a certain source 
may taste good, look clear, or have no objectional 
odor, it is not safe to say that that water may be good 
water for commercial textile. scouring and dyeing. 
In fact, it is very rarely true that ideal water for 
scouring and dyeing is found in sufficient quantities 
for commercial use. 
Most natural waters, excepting rain water, contain 
a variety of impurities in the form of dissolved gases 
and mineral salts depending on the nature of the earth 
at their sources, and the nature of the ground over 
which or through which the waters might have sub- 
sequently passed. While we ordinarily consider rain 
water as the purest source of natural water, this too, 
will occasionally contain dissolved gases if collected 
in the neighborhood of a large manufacturing center. 
\Vater for textile purposes is generally obtained 
from rivers, lakes, or wells from which it is relatively 
easy to secure a steady volume of fairly uniform 
quality. Water from rivers and lakes is composed 
mostly of surface waters having a relatively small 
proportion of dissolved matter like salts, ete., pres- 
ent, but often containing a relatively larger amount 
of suspended matter of vegetable origin. On the 
other hand, water from springs and wells is generally 
found to contain a larger amount of dissolved salts 
and practically no suspended matter. 


HARDNESS IN WOOLEN PROCESSING 


The dissolved salts in river, lake or well waters 
are usually the carbonates, bicarbonates, sulphates 
and chlorides of calcium, magnesium and sodium, and 


it is these salts of calcium and magnesium which 
generally cause the troubles encountered in scouring 
and dyeing. \Vaters containing these salts are, there- 


fore, called “hard waters,” principally for their char- 
acteristic tendency to prevent soap from giving a 
lather when used in these waters, without the use 
of some softening substances like soda or ammonia. 
Suspended matter generally causes no difficulties as 
it is removed by filtration. 

In the scouring of woolen or union goods where 
only hard water is available, it is absolutely essential 
that softening compounds such as soda ash, ammonia 
or tri-sodium phesphate, etc., be first added to the 
washer and the goods allowed to run in this softening 
bath before any particle of soap be allowed to come 
into contact with the fabric. By following out the 
above it will be found that all hardness is counter- 
acted without the precipitation of the troublesome, 
sticky and insoluble, lime and magnesium soaps either 
within the wool fiber itself or on the surface of the 
fabric. In no case, however, will a real good lather 
be produced such as would be obtained with soft water. 

After the goods have run the required fifteen to 
twenty minutes in the soap bath they must be rinsed 
off till all traces of soap are entirely removed. In 
doing this we encounter the dangers and possibilities 
of precipitation of lime and magnesium soaps again 
unless a small quantity of alkali (soda ash or am- 
monia) be added once or twice during the rinse-off 
operation, for the hard rinse water coming in on the 
soapy goods is just about as dangerous as putting 
soaped goods into untreated hard water. In general, 
it may be said that a long, hot alkaline rinse with 
gradual cooling will be found to be safe practice if 
handled with care. Rushing the work at this point 
will not do, however, for any precipitated lime or 
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magnesium soap shows up immediately after dyeing 
in the shape of stains, streaks, or clouds if present in 
relatively large amounts. If only a small amount be 
precipitated it may be detected by the disagreeable 
odor of the goods after finishing, even if no stains 
appear. Occasionally, it will be noticed that poorly 
washed goods containing precipitated lime or mag- 
nesium soaps will dye level in one color while dyeing 
streaky in another color, the difference being due en- 
tirely to the difference in the dyestuffs used; some 
dyestuffs are unaffected and others very sensitive to 
the presence of precipitated soap. Cotton and wool 
union goods containing even a slight amount of pre- 
cipitated soaps should never be allowed to stand for 
any length of time between washing and dyeing, as 
goods in such a condition produce mold and mildew 
growths in a surprisingly short time together with a 
disagreeable rancid odor unless treated chemically 
with mold-resisting compounds such as formaldehyde. 
Such difficulties do not ordinarily occur where soft 
water is used. 


DvYEING oF Unton Goops 


As regards dyeing in hard water (and by hard wa- 
ter we refer to calcium and magnesium hardness, 
about 15 grains per gallon and about evenly divided 
between calcium and magnesium content), it may be 
said that all-wool dyeing with straight acid colors 
presemts no difficulties providing the goods can be 
scoured clean previously. Clouds and stains will, of 
course show up on finished goods if improperly 
scoured. 

The greatest difficulty with hard water is encoun- 
tered in the dyeing of union goods, the problem being 
varied and changed, at times depending upon the color 
and fastness desired and the type of goods to be col- 
ored. That is, whether both the wool and cotton are 
to show upon the face of the goods after finishing or 
if only a wool face is desired to show after finishing. 
The first we will call mixed goods and the second 
wool-faced goods. 

There are always two methods of dyeing at the dis- 
posal of the union dyer, the one-bath or union method 
and the two-bath method. The one-bath or union 
method, where both fibers are dyed at the same time, 
is by far the more preferable of the two for either 
wool-faced goods or mixed goods, provided the dyer 
has at his disposal a good soft water supply. In the 
event that the water supply is hard, then better re- 
sults can be obtained with most colors by the use of 
the union or one-bath method for mixed goods, and 
with the two-bath method, where the wool is dyed 
first and the cotton afterward, on wool-faced goods. 

The union or single-bath method is to be recom- 
mended in all cases for mixed goods, care being taken 
to select suitable dyestuffs capable of matching the 
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desired color. By suitable dyestuffs we mean those 
dyes which tend to dye cotton and wool the same or 
nearly the same depth and color at the moment the 
dye kettle comes to the boil. For use in hard water 
a list of such suitable colors which would work well 
together is distinctly limited, while in using soft wa- 
ter this is not true. A list of some of the better 
colors to use in hard water would include such dye- 
stuffs as follows: 


Diamine Fast Red F. 
Benzo Fast Orange S. 
Miniosa Z. 
Trisulphon Brown B. 
Diaminogen B. 


Some of these colors are expensive to use in full 
shades, but give so little trouble in working that they 
are more than worth the cost. In case a shade can- 
not be matched exactly with some of these more suit- 
able colors, we have other colors which tend to dye 
the cotton exclusively or the wool exclusively, and 
shading with these latter colors will generally make 
it possible for us to match the desired color. Careful 
sample dyeing or pot dyeing to obtain the proper 
formula will enable the dyer in many cases to elim- 
inate feeding on in spite of the handicap of hard water. 


Metrinop oF FEEDING ON 


In case the color is not up to standard when the 
dye kettle gets to the boil, the steam must be shut off 
anyway, for with hard water union colors cannot be 
boiled, except in rare instances, without giving almost 
entirely onto the wool, thereby leaving the cotton 
undyed or nearly so. In case feeding on is desired 
it must be done in a fresh lukewarm bath made alka- 
line with some suitable agent such as soda ash, am- 
monia or tri-sodium phosphate, in which case both 
cotton colors and neutral dyeing wool colors can be 
made use of. In dyeing by the union method it is 
always best to leave the wool a trifle lighter than the 
desired color while dyeing the cotton to as near a 
perfect match as possible. This gives the piece a 
very desirable appearance when finished which might 
be described as “solid looking.” This method has the 
advantage of making the cotton and wool look prac- 
tically the same and gives much better production 


than the two-bath method. 


In the two-bath method for wool-faced goods, we 
meet a somewhat different problem at the start. To 
begin with, the wool faces are often made up of two, 
three or more different wool stocks on shoddies, all 
of which would tend to pick up the dyestuff at a dif- 
ferent rate if dyed in a union bath with hard water 
where they could only be heated to the boil and not 
boiled longer. Thus we would get a mottled or 


(Continued on page 892) 
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SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OPEN FORUM 


[Eprtor’s Notr.—The full report of the Sixth Annual 
Banquet appeared in the Proceedings of December 13. 
Below is the report of the Friday evening Open Forum 
and Saturday morning technical sessions, the latter in- 
cluding committee reports and papers presented, with the 


discussions that followed. The report of the Saturday 


Chemists and Colorists 


ufternoon session will be published in the January 10 issue 
of the Proceedings. 


The Open Forum session of the Sixth Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists convened on Friday evening, December 3, in 
the Charlotte Hotel, Charlotte, N. C., Vice-President Dr. 
E. H. Killheffer presiding. 

Chairman Killheffer—The meeting will please come 
to order. 

Before we start, there are just a few general subjects 
I should like to mention. 

Chairman Killheffer then made an announce- 
ment with reference to railroad certificates. 

Chairman Killheffer—l might say further, before we 
start, that we certainly regret very much indeed the fact 
that Professor Olney is confined at home ill, and that he 
cannot be with us at this annual meeting which, in fact, 
is the first one that he has missed. 

We seem to have had great mortality among our ex- 
ecutives in this Association. We lost a vice-president 
this year and Professor Olney is now ill, although, for- 
tunately, he is on the way to recovery, and I am just sub- 
stituting for him. 

The subjects you find on your program are suggested 
subjects that have come in to the Council from the mem- 
bership at large. You will understand that this meeting 
is what its name implies, an open forum, and you are 
not confined to these subjects. You can introduce any- 
thing that you like, provided you get a chance to do it. 
( Laughter. ) 


ProrperR Metuop oF TESTING SULPHUR COoLors 


The first subject suggested is very interesting, indeed, 
in this part of the country particularly: the proper method 
of testing sulphur colors. If soméone would like to open 
that discussion I should like to have him do so; other- 
wise, I might be tempted to call on someone to open it. 

Dr. R. E. Rose—Mr. Chairman, I think I am responsi- 
ble for suggesting this topic. About as contentious a 
subject as one could possibly raise at any meeting of 
textile chemists would be that of standardizing colors in 
general and some colors in particular. 

In my work every day I have to try to make categori- 
cal statements about the actual strength of dyestuffs, and 
sometimes it isn’t altogether easy to be quite sure of one’s 
self and here in this group of friendly textile chemists 
I should like to bring up this subject for discussion so 
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that I may have the very great advantage of your help- 
ful suggestions. | 

If we do some testing and send the test out to a sales- 
man he will say, “Well, this test is all right but the mill 
test doesn’t look like that, because they do it in a prac- 
tical way.” 

That is the first blow. How can you make a laboratory 
result, which has to be a laboratory result, look like a 
practical result ? 

The idea is, without any question, to make a small test 
resemble in every possible way the practical result. But 
you don’t get that result simply by trying to imitate the 
conditions of the large scale operation, and that is the 
first point I should like to make. I should like to have 
your opinion about it. 

Fortunately, most sulphur colors don’t give us much 
trouble. They are almost foolproof and no matter how 
you do it you will get pretty much the same results. But 
there are some sensitive colors (like the Bordeaux, the 
greens, some of the blues, and here and there a yellow) 
that give very different results under different conditions 
of treatment. 

Irom the dyestuff man’s point of view, there is a ten- 
dency to make the test show the color to the very best 
advantage, and we can say that in most cases those deli- 
cate colors show up better in a cooling bath started at a 
high temperature and allowed to cool down, but, very 
obviously, that is about as far from mill conditions as 
you could possibly get. 

Can you substitute dyeing at a boil, even though i¢ 
makes the color look very bad? I don’t believe you can, 
because when you try to get the temperature up you fail 
to meet another absolute essential of any standardizing 
method: you cannot get concordant results, and you 
must remember it is a testing method and as a testin? 
method it must give concordant results to be worth any- 
thing; I submit to you that if you raise the temperature 
very high for those sensitive colors and get to the boil 
you will find your results so erratic as to be practically 
worthless. 

I’ven if you get close to the boil the operation becomes 
frightfully temperature-sensitive and control is practi- 
cally impossible. I should like to know what you think 
about standardizing those particular colors at a tempera- 
ture of about 180 deg. Fahr. It doesn’t show up the 
color to the best advantage but I think it gives about the 
best results. That is my first suggestion, and I should 
like to have your opinions on it. 

Next point: What are you going to do to show such 
properties in a standardizing or comparative way as the 
characteristics of the color in a standing bath? Have 
you any good method to suggest to me? If you have, | 
should like very much to know about it. We all know 
that there are Sulphur Blacks, for instance, that show 
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up on a straight dyeing 10 per cent stronger one than 
the other, let us say. Then, if we run the two colors 
against each other, at about the fifteenth bath we may 
find the one that was weak at the start is gaining so fast 
on the other that the strength is quite a different ratio. 
Well, we cannot stop and run fifteen baths on every 
sample of color that comes in. 

Is there any method at all of covering that point? It 
is a very serious one, both from the standpoint of the 
seller of dyestuffs and the user of dyestuffs; with the 
market as competitive as it is now, fractions of a per 
cent have to be calculated. 

I should like to suggest these as subjects for some 
discussion. 

Chairman Killheffer—Well, that subject is open. We 
should like to hear some discussion on it. 

P. H. Stott 


interesting from the standpoint of the dyestuff manu- 


Dr. Rose has raised a point that is very 


facturer at all events, and in the essential points of his 
discussion I think those of us who have had experience 
in testing sulphur dyestuffs from the laboratory stand- 
point will agree. 

Our experience has been that we get much more con- 
sistent results in testing sulphur dyestuffs when we run 
them at a definite temperature, varying from 160 to 180 
deg. Fahr. Also, we have found that in certain instances 
much more consistent results are obtained in isolated 
cases of individual dyestuffs, where the amount of sul 
phide in ratio to the quantity of dyestuff which is used 
is controlled perhaps to limits which are less than would 
normally be used in the mill. I have in mind certain 
dyestuffs in which much better results are obtained both 
as to shade and strenzth if the quantity of the sulphide 
is reduced to even as little as one-quarter of the amount 
of dvestuff used. 

With regard to direct dyeing sulphur dyestuffs we find 
in the laboratory, at all events, that if such colors are 
run at the boil, as is the usual practice in the mill, the 
results obtained are so uneven and inclined to bronziness 
as to render accurate judging of the strength almost 
impossible. I agree with Dr. Rose in his suggestion that 
we should receive from the consumers of such dyestuffs 
their experiences as to what they find are the best results 
which can be obtained in the mill as applied to laboratory 
uses, merely from the standpoint of a standardization 
of testing for accurate determination of the strength and 
shade. I think it is a subject which lends a great many 
possibilities for discussion as to the means of determining 
such a method. 

Chairman Killhe ffer—Is there anything further in con 
nection with the testing of sulphur colors? How abou‘ 
some of you gentlemen in textile mills? Don't you want 
to make any comments? The other two speakers have 
asked some questions. 
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Eris J. Monoghan—Mr. Stott spoke about the question 
of temperature in the mill being at the boil. Does he 
actually mean 212 deg. Fahr. at the boil, or isn’t that 
temperature 200 deg. rather than 212 deg.? 

Mr. Stott 


Mr. Monoghan—The reason I ask that question is be- 


Yes, I presume so. 


cause we did a large number of tests in regard to the 
temperature running from 200 deg. down to 180 and 160, 
and we found that our results changed considerably, not 
alone on the question of sulphide, but, of course, on the 
question of volume, and the way in which we brought 
the dyestuff into solution had a good deal to do with that. 

The point I should like to bring up here is that, for 
instance, on certain colors such as Dr. Rose mentioned 
Bordeaux—a matter of 10 or 20 degrees will make a very 
big difference in the final results. 

Chairman Killhe ffer 
Sulphur 


Some of you gentlemen who use 
sordeaux tell us about your method of testing 
Mr. Moran, can you throw any light on this subject? 

George «1. Moran—\I don't believe I can throw a whole 
lot of light on it. 

We get the best results by using a large quantity of 
sulphide. The previous speaker spoke of one-quarter the 
weight of dyestuff of sodium sulphide, presumably con- 
centrated. I use as much as four times that and also a 
rather large quantity of salt, securing a complete exhaus- 
tion. Of course, the shade that you get varies according 
to the conditions under which you dye, but you can’t get 
results that will exactly agree with what you get in actual 
practice in the mill in any case because you are dyeing 
in the mill under many different conditions. For instance, 
in one case you may be dyeing yarn in the long machine. 
In another case you may be dyeing in an enclosed ma- 
chine like the Brandwood, or some other machine of that 
type. The results are radically different in shade. The 
laboratory method can give you only comparative results 
anyway, and you can get a very much more complete ex- 
haustion by using a large amount of sulphide and a large 
amount of salt. I find that more satisfactory. 
Chairman Killheffer—What about the question of tem- 
perature in a color like Pordeaux? 

Vr. Moran 


any case, pretty near the boil. 


I usually run a uniform temperature in 


Chairman Killheffer—\Vould you say 200 deg.? 
Vr. Moran—Yes, I would say 200. 
Chairman Killheffer—Is there any further discussion 
on the question of testing sulphur dyes? 

Vr. Marlow 


in connection with the blues. 


I should like to mention my experience 


I avree with the last speiker in regard to the sulphide. 
but not in regard to the temperature. If vou get up 
around 200 deg. on blues or even on Bordeaux, my experi 
ence has been that vou lose the redness of shade of the 


Pordeaux. as well as the strength; and with the blues, 


when you go beyond 4 per cent of sulphide, or four 
pounds to one pound of the dye, you get a thinner and 
a greener shade. 

What I have found with regard to the testing of sul- 
phur colors, in comparison with an actual mill test, is 
that if you run at near 160 or 170 deg. you get a fuller 
and a bloomier shade, but that, of course, is somewhat 
contrary to actual mill conditions. 

A bath run as nearly as possible with the same ratio of 
yarn or of stock to the amount of water in the laboratory, 
of course, is what we are all after in testing colors for 
mill use. The Bordeaux, which we have mentioned sev- 
eral time, I might say are perhaps the poorest from the 
standpoint of quality of all of our colors. 

So that the amount of sulphide used will vary with one 
color as against another. I have seen greens with which 
you would get the best results by running down to a quar- 
I have seen 
other greens with which you would get the best results 


ter of a pound to one pound of sulphide. 


with one-half pound or three-quarters. 

My way of testing them would be to take a sulphur 
color (almost any one of them, with the exception of 
standards such as blacks and some of the browns), a 
half pound, one pound, and one and a half pounds, then 
run them with the bath as nearly as possible to what I 
would expect the mill bath to be, in ratio of goods to 
water, and with as nearly as possible the same amount of 
salt. I do not think that excess salt is a great deal of 
help in a laboratory test. It gets the full value from the 
color, but it is contrary to the mill results. 

Chairman Killheffer—As I understood your remarks, 
Mr. Moran, you had in view a correct and accurate evalu- 
ation of the dyestuff against a given standard rather than 
duplicating the result of the dyehouse? 

George «1. Mloran—Yes, in the comparison of one color 
with another more particularly than with reference to 
comparing the results with what you will get in the mill. 
In order to compare them with what you will get in the 
mill, you would have to vary your conditions according 
to the particular method that you were going to apply in 
the mill. In different cases, that would be radically dif 
ferent. 


Wr. Iihite 


more salt you will have to put on to throw out that sodium 


The more sodium sulphide you use, the 


sulphide which gets down on the yarn, I find, in the en 
closed machines. In a long chain, there is less salt re 
quired to the amount of sodium sulphide. 
I should like to have a little discussion on that point. 
Hugh Christison 


culties that Dr. 


I can appreciate some of the diffi- 
Rose has spoken about and two of the 
other speakers have mentioned. That is the concentra- 
tion, and from experience I believe the best way to get 
laboratory results to imitate the practical results is to 


avoid long boiling. I believe that a three-minute boil is 
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about the best time to use in dyeing the laboratory tests, 
and that the concentration should be about ten to one, 
water to the cotton. 
> That may sound impossible, but it can be done, and if 
the concentration is made at that ratio, ten to one, and the 
boiling limited to about three minutes, I think the results 
will imitate the practical fairly well in a good many cases. 
In order to work the cotton at all at the ratio of ten to 
one, it will have to be wet before it goes into the bath. 
Chairman Killheffer—Is there any further discussion? 
Walter Haskell- 


to a slight difference in strength or a slight difference in 


We dyers can accommodate ourselves 
shade. But if we are dyeing a warp or a heavy mode 
shade to be woven up into worsted, for instance, it has to 
be scoured, crabbed, steamed, cross-dyed, singed, and 
various other things, and then we have to store it in a 
case for six months. What will that shade be like when 
the goods reach the customer? Is it possible to test a 
sulphur color in that respect ? 

Chairman Killhe ffer 
of the color, haven’t you? 

Mr. Haskell—Yes. 
short time in any accurate way? 

IValter Hass- 


were given a bath of hydrogen and peroxide, that might 


You have in mind now the aging 
Is it possible to produce that in a 
In answer to that question, I think if it 


help to reproduce that condition. 

Eric J. Monoghan—I may answer the question in part 
by saying that on that proposition we have been using 
steam oxidation after dyeing, which seems to give us 
fairly good results. We checked it in this way: we pre- 
pared a set of dyeings one day and steamed them, and 
we had another set of dyeings which had been lying 
around for a week or two, and those results checked very 
well. 

Chairman Killheffer 
oghan, that the maximum oxidation or aging was reached 


Is it your thought, Mr. Mon- 


2 


after the sample had lain around for several weeks: 

Mr. Monoghan—I wouldn’t say the maximum oxida- 
tion, but certainly it went a good way towards that. 

Chairman Killheffer—Does anyone else want to say 
anything about the testing of sulphur colors ? 

Dr. R. E. Rose—May I ask one question of Mr. 
Christison ? 

Mr. Christison, after the three minutes, do you rinse 
right away or allow it to stand in the bath for a few 
minutes ? 

Hugh Christison 
plunge it in cold water. 
Oscar H. Forsdale 
stuffs, it strikes me there are two problems that are con- 


I take it directly from the bath and 
In regard to the testing of dye- 


nected in this respect; first of all, to determine whether 
one type is like another and in the second place, to imi- 
tate as nearly as possible the mill conditions. 

Of course, if it is from purely the laboratory stand- 
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point of determining whether the standards are alike, tha: 
is easy enough, but it seems to me (I am speaking from 
the piece goods standpoint only; I don’t know much about 
warp dyeing) it is possible to imitate a jig, for instance, 
by putting a bar in the bottom of a dish and just running 
the cloth underneath this bar and giving it six ends, or 
eight ends. That gives a pretty good imitation of a jig. 

As for pads, when you are doing sulphur tints, it is a 
very easy matter to determine how the color is going to 
act by getting a wringing machine and attaching a motor 
to it. That gives an imitation padder. 


In that way you can determine (I am speaking simply 
of jig dyeing and padding) how those colors are going 
to act. 

If you are looking for exhaustion troubles, I think you 
can find with a certain degree of accuracy how those 


colors are going to exhaust. 


That would be my idea of imitating mill conditions, as 
I should 


think that the gentlemen who are engaged in warp dyeing 


far as jig dyeing and padding are concerned. 


and Franklin Process might be able to devise miniature 
machines whereby they could determine with some de- 
gree of accuracy at least just how these colors would act 
under those conditions. 
I just merely offer that as a suggestion. 
P. H. Stott 
in general, raised by the last speaker, I might say that 


( Applause. ) 


With revard to the exhaustion of colors 


in the laboratory we have found. that the speed of ex- 
haustion (which, of course, is quite important from the 
standpoint of pad and jig dyeing) can be fairly accurate- 
ly determined by making four or five successive five- 
minute dips or two-minute dips, if you wish, in the same 
bath. 


cent dyeing of color and have ready five pieces of cotton 


By that, I mean to say that you take, say, a 5 per 


cloth and immerse each piece separately for a period of 
two to five minutes, at the recognized dyeing temperature 
(whatever may be the best agreed upon) and then judge 
by that the relative speed of exhaustion, by comparing 
two particular standards which may be in question. 

In direct colors, as well as sulphur colors, we have 
found that such a test has a great deal of value in judg- 
ing the relative speed of exhaustion of various colors. 

Chairman Killheffer—I think we had better get on to 
our other subjects. One of the subjects suggested had 
to do with the relative merits of various types of kiers. 
We called up some folks here in Charlotte this morning 
and learner that Mr. Wallace Taylor was here, that he 
was well informed on the subject, and would be glad to 
tell us something about two of the types, that is, the 
pump and heater and the injector type. 

If Mr. Taylor will tell us about that, we will appre- 
ciate it. 


Hallace Taylor—Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: When 
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speaking of injector kiers and pump kiers, it is necessary 
to remember there are really two types of each. 

I don’t know how old the injector kier is. It dates 
‘way back. The first one brought out was designed with 
the idea of circulating directly live steam at reduced pres- 
sure from the boiler, lifting the kier liquor from the 
hottom of the kier into an overflow of either one or more 
pipes, diffusing the liquor onto the top of the goods. 

\ new development has been brought about within the 
last fifteen years whereby the discharge of the liquor and 
the control of the steam consumption is handled electri- 
cally by time valves. 


INJECTOR AND Pump K1ers 


\s to the merits of these two kiers, it is decidedly an 
open question on the part of the practical man and in a 
great many instances men install kiers of these types 
simply by preference. 

The pump kier is even older, some of you may be sur- 
prised to learn. It is a good deal older than the injector 
kier. I am informed from a reliable source that the pump 
kier was invented over forty years ago. It was rejected 
generally in Great Britain because there was no satisfac- 
tory method of driving the pump, except by a belt in a 
very wet place, and where the belt would stretch it was 
not considered foolproof. 

With the development of newer type small motors it 
has been possible to connect the pump directly to the 
pump propellor-shaft, directly to the motor. One motor 
manufacturing concern in particular has developed a to- 
tally enclosed motor which is alkaline and acid-proof as 
well as moisture-proof and it stands up under the most 
impossible conditions. This I know from five or six 
years’ actual observation in plants both in New England 
and the South. 

The difference in the two types of pump kiers is sim- 
ply as regards the construction of the heater. The liquor 
is circulated in one kier through the inside of the tube 
and the steam is on the outside of the tube, enclosed in a 
In the other case, the steam 
runs up the inside of the tube and the liquor is circulated 
on the outside of the tube. 


sheet iron casing, as it were. 


Some of you men in bleacheries can probably realize, 
particularly on a lime and caustic boil, where trouble may 
result in using a pump kier of the latter type. The tube 
becomes encrusted on the inside surfaces, where you can’t 
As far as I 
can see, that is the only big advantage in the type of kier 


get at them without taking the heater apart. 


that has the liquor passing down the inside of the tube 
because it is possible to remove the headers on the heater 
and clean them out with an ordinary boiler tube brush. 

Personally, I don’t wish to enter into any discussion as 


to the merits of the injector kier against the pump kier 


because my company sells both types of kiers, although 
I am really prejudiced in favor of the pump kier because 
I have had a lot of experience with it, against others. But 
if there are any questions anyone would care to ask, as 
far as I am able to do so, I will be glad to answer them. 

Chairman Killheffer—Are there any questions you 
would care to ask? 

Mr. Taylor 
and heater kier it is very much easier to handle a tem- 
perature control. 


I would suggest that on the motor pump 


The body of liquor is the same at al! 
times, except when it expands due to the heat, and the 
temperature of the kier can be controlled and thereby 
steam intake can be shut off or started up, according to 
the thermostatic control. 

Finally, as to the operation of an injector kier against 
a motor pump and heater kier, there have been great 
claims made for certain types of injector kiers about sav- 
ing steam. I find, personally, that generally that is con 
trolled by absolutely local conditions in the mill. You 
don’t know in some plants how far the kiers are from 
the boilers, how well they are insulated, what type of 
goods they are handling, and how they run them into 
the kiers, and so on. 

I wish to leave one thought with you and that is this: 
with the motor pump and heater kier, it is possible to 
circulate the liquors in the kier without using steam at all. 

I have in mind one plant in New England where they 
have made extensive experiments on different types of 
kiers, mainly from the standpoint of saving steam, which 
with expensive coal is quite a problem. This particular 
plant uses a caustic boil on light goods for ten hours. 
That is, they boil for ten hours under steam pressure. 
They feed steam for about three or three and a half hours 
and bring the kier up to twelve and a half or fifteen 
pounds pressure, after having expelled all the air, of 
course, and then shut off the steam pressure and circulate 
for another six and a half to seven hours. If their valves, 
and so forth, are in proper condition (which is necessary ) 
they will have at the end of the boil anywhere from four 
to six pounds of steam pressure stil] left on the kier and 
they will take out just as good a boil as though they had 
been feeding steam every minute of the boil. 

That, in my estimation, is the successful way to use a 
motor pump and heater kier. 

I think that is all I can say on the subject. 

Chairman Killheffer—Are there any questions anyone 
would like to propound? I am sure Mr. Taylor will be 
able to answer them. If there are no questions, we thank 
you, Mr. Taylor, for coming down and presenting this 
subject. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN Acrp CoLors 


The subject “New Developments in Acid Colors” was 


suggested. The suggestor or suggestors of that subject 
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had in mind products like Neolan and other colors of that 
general character. The gentleman who it was suggested 
could probably tell us something about it, to open the 
discussion, isn’t very far from me and I will ask him if 
he won’t open this subject. 

Dr. Wuth! 

Dr. Berthold \Wuth—‘New Acid 
Colors” need not necessarily refer to the Neolan colors. 


We have to go back a little further to the time when we 


Developments in 


passed over from the very fugitive colors, the sulphonated 
triarylmethene colors, to the faster type, such as the 
pyrazalone azo colors of the Fast Yellow and Fast 
Orange type. 

That was really the first step in the direction of pro- 
ducing fast acid dyeing colors. 

Apart from that, or parallel to that, was the sulphona- 
tion of anthraquinone products of the alizarine, saphirole, 
rubinol, astrol types. They are not modern, but of course 
during the time of the war modern discoveries practically 
rested and they have become now more active and are 
practically modern now. 

The latest developments were as the Chairman said, 
the Neolan colors. They are acid colors which have the 
qualities of after-chromed colors. That is a matter that 
I wished to touch on to-morrow, but since it has been 
It is 
It started 
in the field of cotton dyeing by eliminating aftertreat- 


brought up to-night I shall say just a word on it. 
the endeavor to substantivate adjective dyeing. 


ments, and it was carried further to the extent of pro- 
dicing compounds in the dye manufacture which hitherto 
the dyer had to do in the dyehouse. 

The Neolan colors are not strictly to be compared with 
the acid colors as we have known them. They bear cuite 
a different character. As a typical acid color you would 
pick a color that will exhaust and behave in the bath the 
same as Patent Blue, exhaust slowly, and dye level. 

The newer kinds of colors, which are metal compo:inds 
have great affinity for the fiber, and as all colors with 
great affinity rush on to the fiber, so do these and the 
When the heat of 


the bath is increased these compounds that have rushed 


result is unlevel dyeing at the start. 


on the fiber become more soluble and are, you micht say, 
stripped from the fiber, and seemingly leave part of their 
constitutional metal on the fiber; afterwards they ex- 
haust the same as an ordinary Patent Blue would do. 

If these colors have not swept the carpet, you might 
say, and found general application in very rapid time, 
that is nothing to be astonished at, when you remember 
that Diamond Black was put on the market in the late 
eighties and it was not until the nineties that anvbody. 
would buy it. Every new color takes time, and if any- 
one takes a color of this new type and tries to dry it in 
the ordinary way, like an acid color, he might possibly 


be disappointed and discard it. But if he is persevering 
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and wants to study the nature of these new acid colors h« 
certainly will find that they are what they are claimed to 
be; he will find that they have the qualities claimed for 
them: level dyeing, to the extent claimed, and they are as 
fast to washing, fulling and light as an afterchromed 
ortho-oxyazo dyestuff. (Applause. ) 

Chairman Killheffer—Are there any questions anyone 
would care to ask on this subject? 

Walter Hass—I should like to ask Dr. Wuth whether 
these colors will dye silk and whether they would be fast 
at 160 deg. Fahr. with 2 per cent soap solution. 

Dr. Wuth—As I understand, your question is with 
reference to dyeing silk and being fast on silk at that 
temperature 7 

Mr. Hass- 

Dr. Wath 


will stand 160 deg. washing with the concentration of 


Yes; 
They do dye silk and once on the silk they 


fast to washing. 


soap solution that you mentioned. However, the colors 
on the pure silk do not look as brilliant as they do on wool. 
By that, 


I mean to say they appear as though there was too much 


They have the appearance of being overdyed. 


dyestuff on the fiber, as if the dyestuff was covering up 
the fiber; that is, the silk loses its brilliancy to a certain 
extent. Put, on the other hand, they have proved to be 
exceedingly valuable on weighted silk. That quite stands 
to reason: You have a metal dyestuff and you have a 


metal fiber. 


Mr. Hass—-Is that true of a yellow dyestuff? Have 
you done a great deal in yellow ? 
Dr. Wuth—Oh, yes, several Neolan Yellows—there 


are three of those. They will dye on the metal weighted 
silk and that probably is due to the fact that you have a 
colloidal fiber and a metal deposit in the weighting in a 
colloidal state, and the dyestuffs with their high molecular 
weivht are undoubtedly highly dispersed colloidal sub- 
stances ; therefore, the dyeing of the weighted silk is due 
to colloidal adhesion or cohesion, whatever it may be. 
Mr. Stott—Dr. Wuth, in 
worsted and silk is it possible to dye the Neolan colors to 


dyeing combinations of 
leave white silk effects and still retain the fastness on 
the wool? 
Dr. Wuth 
But the silk will not remain white. 


It is, I think, in light to medium shades. 
However, the Neolan 
colors being of the azo type they are naturally easily re- 
duced and a bath of, say, one gram of sodium hydro- 
sulphite to a liter will clear the silk to practically a white. 
So that by dyeing the combination, the union, and treat- 
ing it with a very weak bath of sodium hydrosulphite 
afterwards, you can get white effects on the colored 
ground and the color on the wool fiber will naturally 
retain its fastness. 

Mr. Stott—Will it also retain its depth? 

Dr. Wuth—I think so. There will be hardly a change 
in depth. One gram in a liter will hardly strip a Neolan 
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color from the wool. I don’t think that a change of 


shade would be perceptible. It is just that slight coloring 
of the silk that will disappear. 

‘Tr. Hass 
able when they leave a white? 
Dr. WVuth—Not all of them. 


I might ask if those colors are discharge- 


A number of them are 
dischargeable, but not all, and a certain number are dis- 
chargeable to the extent that you could use them to print 
a colored discharge on them without impairing the bril- 
liancy of your discharge color. Others are difficult to 
discharge and couldn’t be used for discharge work at all. 
I couldn’t mention the various products which are dis- 
chargeable and those which are not. They would be for- 
gotten anyway if I were to give them to you now, but 
they are easily enumerated. There are some that are 
dischargeable, some suitable only for color discharge, and 
others not at all. 

ir. Hass 
Fast Pink? 

Dr. Wuth 
know what the Palatine Pink is. 


Is your Neolan Pink the same as Palatine 


[ am sorry I cannot answer that. I do not 


Fast Light BLueE NEEDED 


Il”. D. Appel 


which I should like to ask at this time. 


I have a question which is more general 
Can anyone sug- 
gest a color for wool of the brightness of the Alizarine 
Saphirole, which is markedly faster to light, or distinctly 
faster to light? This color would be of interest in con 
nection with some work being done by the Government 
in selecting a standard blue for the American flag. It is, 
of course, essential that the color be fast to light, water, 
salt water, and mild washing. Alizarine Saphirole is not 
fast enough. 

Vr. Hass—Answering that question, I might say I 
found Alizarine Blue SKY to be a little faster. 

A. H. Pierce 


speaker, there has been a new development in the line of 


Answering the question of the last 


acid alizarine colors which I think every wool dyer will 
be interested to learn about, and that is the bringing out 
of the Alizarine Supra Blues. The Supra Plues have a de- 
cided advantage over the old <Alizarine Saphirole or 
astrol type, in that they are very much faster to light, 
brighter, very much faster to salt water, and fast to 
perspiration. 

lhe great disadvantage in using Saphiroles, particular- 
lv in linings, in combination with Fast Light Yellow, 
Alizarine Rubino] or Azo Fuchsine, has been the fact 
that the Saphirole spotted with water was not fast to per- 
spiration. Linings made with a combination of Saphirole 
Fuchsine or Rubinol and Fast Light Yellow have in- 
variably turned red, particularly under the armpits where 


ao 


he perspiration has attacked them. 
lhe Supra Blue types which have been recently brought 
» a Ss 


out have eradicated or eliminated that defect, in that they 
can be recommended as being practically fast to per- 
spiration, salt water, and spotting. 

The Alizarine Supra Blues and Supra Cyanines in com- 
bination with the Supra Light Yellows, also with the 
Kubinols, which so far as I know are not affected by 
perspiration at all, can now be used on linings to eliminate 
all objectionable features of changing with perspiration. 

Dr. Wuth 
a blue faster to light for flag purposes than Alizarine 
Saphirole. 


The gentleman who spoke before asked for 


I had the occasion (I think it was in 1912) to attend 
the Fourth International Congress of Chemists and Col- 
orists in Turin, Italy. It was just after the benzoylation 
of Indigo had taken place; that was the production of 
Indigo Yellow. We had the old Indigo Blue Friedlander 
brought out, and astounded the world with, Indigo Red, 
at the Society of Chemical Industry in Basle, and Engi and 
I'roelich discovered the Indigo Yellow. It is a color 
which has an extreme affinity for wool and we made up 
a number of flags at that time, mainly, of course, in Turin 

the green, white and red of the Italian flag. The green 
dyed with a mixture of Indigo Yellow 3G and Ciba Blue 
2B, and the red with Ciba Red R. Aside from that we 
dyed other national flags, in which the blue used was an 
Indigoid Blue. 

\We took into consideration that for a flag all you want 
is fastness to water, fastness to light, and salt water, 
perhaps. All vat colors have these qualities and are ex- 
tremely fast to light; especially Indigo itself ranks as 
the fastest color on wool and the brominated products 
at least have no jower properties, but they are much more 
easily applied, so that they can be dyed on piece goods, 
on woolen piece gocds, and give everything that Mr. 
\ppel would require for the square in the American flag. 


Ur. Appel 


I tried wool dyeings of Ciba Blue 2B of 
the desired color which, of course, is a light bright | 


ue. 
A heavy dyeing of Ciba Blue 2B I think would be too 
dark, from the point of view of the artists of the Fine 
Arts Commission. I am not sure of that, but in the 
shades which were submitted Ciba Blue 2B did not 
stand up. 
Dr. Wouth 
Mr. Appel 
other agencies, but not to light. 
Dr, Wuth 
thing Utopian. 
Vr. Appel 
Dr. Wuth 
I don’t think anyone can offer it to you. 
Mr. Appel 


be perfectly all right in a much heavier shade and it 


In what respect? 
To light. Of course, it was fast to the 


Well, of course, you are asking for some- 
There is nothing faster. (Laughter. ) 
That is the point that I must establish. 


If you want something faster than Indigo, 
I am not sure but what Ciba Blue 2B would 


would then be intermediate between the present standard 
which is almost a blue black 
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Dr. Wuth—Is it, perhaps, on account of the color be- 
ing too reddish? 

Mr. Appel—That was one objection. It was a little 
dull and red as compared with some dyeings that had 
been made in the Alizarine Blues. 

Dr. Vuth-—There might be a possibility of mixing the 
Tetrabrome Indigo with the Dibrome-dichlor Indigo. 
(Laughter.) That is a Badische product and a mixture 
of those two would give you a much greener shade. 

Mr. Pierce—Answering Mr. Appel’s question, I did 
not perhaps make myself quite clear. As I understood 
his first question, he wanted a product which was faster 
to light than the Alizarine Saphiroles. Alizarine Supra 
Blue A is brighter and faster to light, faster to salt water, 
faster to perspiration, and faster to spotting with water 
than any of the older type Alizarine Saphiroles. 

J. H. Hennessey—I would like to say, for Mr. Appel’s 
benefit, that according to my information Indanthrene 
Blue WB is the fastest color of that shade on wool. It is 
a little greener in tone than Ciba Blue 2B, but it is faster 
to light and that was the prime consideration, I believe. 

Mr. Appel—Indanthrene on wool? 

Mr. Hennessey—Yes. It isn’t dyed like an Indan- 
threne color on cotton. 

Chairman Killheffer—We shall have to go on to some 
of the other subjects on the program, one of which is 
“Some of the Causes of Uneven Dyeing of Rayon.” That 
is a big enough subject. Who wants to take a crack at 
that? (No response.) Well, I guess nobody here has 
any unevenly dyed rayon. (Laughter.) 

Here is another rayon subject, if someone wants to 
talk about it: “General Handling and Finishing of Goods 
Containing Rayon.” That is large enough, too. 

Wallace Taylor—Mr. Chairman, I think in the finish- 
ing of rayon fabrics, all that is necessary is to use the 
standard light-weight finishing equipment for piece goods, 
with roller and ballbearings fitted to the various rollers 
of small diameters, particularly where friction is caused, 
especially where goods are running at open width. 

In the vicinity of Charlotte there are a great many 
ginghams being finished, yarn dyed effect, and even 
though there have been practically no changes made on 
the finishing equipment (except lifting a top squeezer 
here and there) they are getting along very well with 
just an ordinary range of cotton goods finishing ma- 
chinery. 


changed the heavy five-roll calender. 


In one case particularly they have not even 
They are passing 
goods with rayon stripes and rayon yarn through a five- 
roll calender. 

From what I have seen, I am inclined to believe that 
rayon will stand a good deal more rugged treatment than 
the average finisher is inclined to admit, particularly in 
the condition after it has been bleached, semi-dried for 
tendering, and calendering, and sizing, etc. 
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As far as the bleaching of goods with rayon, or filling 
a warp is concerned, I don’t think it is any great prob- 
lem, if a concern fits up with a light-running so-called 
dolly washer or slack washer. I don’t think there is any- 
thing very difficult about fitting up to run that class of 
goods. It is no more difficult to run a piece of rayon 
than it is to run a Terry towel. 

Chairman Killheffer—We will have to pass along a 

little more rapidly on some of these subjects. If there 
is anyone here to discuss them, we want to cover them all. 
At the same time, I received a wireless a little while ago 
that Sir Harry Lauder has arrived in the hotel and he 
will appear before us in a few minutes. 
“Useful Methods of 
Making Close Color Comparison on Textiles.” I don’t 
know whose subject that is, but would you like to state 
that briefly, Mr. Christison ? 


Someone suggested the topic, 


CLOSE CoLor COMPARISONS 


Hugh Christison—One of the gentlemen in the back 
of the room said he wouldn’t talk because he wouldn’t 
deal in bromides. I agreed to say a few words on this 
subject, but I am afraid I shall have to deal in bromides 
because I have nothing new and I am here simply because 
I have been asked to come. 

The one thing in particular that I had in mind was the 
use of a knitting machine in the ordinary textile mill. 

A good many times, in making close color compari- 
sons we will take pieces of cloth and try them under 
hand, over hand, upside down, and various other ways, 
and we cannot always agree with ourselves. We use an 
ordinary knitting machine and find that by taking the two 
skeins of yarn and knitting them so that one comes after 
the other, we can see differences that are absolutely im- 
possible or that we think absolutely impossible to see in 
any other way. 

The light in this room is not very good, but I have a 
knitting that contains eight or ten dyeings of a particular 
color. As I said before, the skeins are almost indistin- 
guishable but the bands, the light and the dark bands that 
you can see, are quite pronounced and are quite an aid 
in arriving at a judgment where there is a question of 
strength that is rather close. 

I have another sample here that might be a little bit 
more conspicuous. I don’t know whether you can see 
the difference in the top and bottom or not, but if you 
were to take them that way (illustrating) it would be 
almost impossible to see them. 

We have also found the same method very handy in 
helping out in mill work in the case of mixed lots or 
suspected mixed lots. We all know what mixed lots of 
yarn do. They cause all sorts of filling bands and warp 
streaks, and things of that kind that produce seconds. 
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There is a knitting with three lots of the same yarn, 
the same count, and they all look alike. But when the 
knitting is dyed you can see the different lots very readily 
and very easily, and I think that an ordinary knitting 
machine would save almost any textile mill considerable 
money by preventing seconds that might otherwise occur. 

The first sample I had was on cotton. This sample is 
on wool. There is one little trick in making the different 
batches of wool show and that is in the selection of color. 
The bands there are far more conspicuous than we would 
get in practice, but they would be conspicuous enouvth in 
practice to cause a second. If you will dye a compound 
shade, a mixture of Alizarine Cyanine Green and Diamine 
Fast Red F, you will find that the differences will be a 
little more difficult to see than if you used a combination 
that is considered a little more practical. 

| have other samples here that show (you may look at 
them after the meeting is over, if you wish) differences 
in stock that we have been able to prevent by the use of 


1 


the knitting machine. There (illustratine) is one that 
hows it quite conspicuously. 

The other thing I wanted to show is something that 
they teach, I suppose, in almost every textile school, but 
I do not believe it is used in the textile laboratories ¢ 
much as it might be, and that is simply takinz advanta 7e 
of the dyeing, rather, contrasting colors. For instance 
I have here two vellows that apparently are of about the 
same strength. It would be pretty difficult to say that 
me was stronger than the other. Yet when the vellows 
are dyed with a color of a violet nature the difference in 


the strenzth of the yellows is far more apparent and 
makes it a great deal easier for the man who is selecting 
the color to see. 

Most of us are pressed for time and we find that a 
great way to save time is by making a series of dyeings 
on the colors that we use most. These dyeinvs here are 
made with a constant amount of Gallocyanine and a vary- 
ing amount of Alizarine Yellow. I will show more of 
the contrasting ones. 

In making selection of a color all you have to do is 
make two dyeings, one of the color that you consider 
standard, and another of the color that you are examining. 
You can then match those with your book and very quick- 
ly put a numerical value on the color that is quite useful 

nd that is borne out in dyehouse practice. 

You can apply this to almost any color. It can be done 
just as well for red, blue, or any other color. Perhaps 
in this sample vou can see the gradation in the shade from 
the redder to the yellower. 

That is all I have to say. If there are any questions, 
I shall be glad to answer them. 

Il"alter Hass—I would like to ask Mr. Christison if 

cin mike an isolated dyeing of a yellow and then com- 


ire it with his book? I found that method entirely un 


satisfactory because it should be made comparatively, at 
the same time. 

Mr. Christison—I intended to make the point clear that 
you make two dyeings; one you make as a standard and 
the other you have in question. 

Mr. Hass 


book ? 


What would be the use of referring to the 


Mr. Christison—You refer to the book simply to give 
the comparative strength, the numerical value. 

Chairman Killhe ffer 
possibilities. 


This opens up some interesting 
Are there any further questions on the 
subject? If not, even though we still have several sub- 
tects listed for discussion, I think we will have to let them 
go over until to-morrow. If we have time on the pro- 
gram we will take them up then. 

The Arrangements Committee, I understand, have pre- 
pared a buffet lunch that they are anxious to serve, and 
immediately thereafter they have planned some entertain- 
ment for you. 

Announcements were made with reference to 
the program for the next day. 


The meeting thereupon adjourned at 9 o'clock. 


SATURDAY MORNING SESSION 

The Annual Business Meeting convened in the Hotel 
Charlotte, Saturday morning, December 4, at nine-forty 
o'clock, Vice-President Killheffer presidin7. 

Chairman Killheffer—Gentlemen, we will come to 
order. 

Inasmuch as one of the first items of business is the 
election of officers and as it will take some time to count 
the ballots I should like to ask Mr. Johnson and Mr. 
Claflin if they will act as tellers, please, and count the 
l allots and report the results later. 


We will now have the Secretary’s Report. 


Secretary’s Report 
For the Year 1926 


The Council of the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists have held seven meetings in Bos- 
ton since the last Annual Meeting held in Boston in 1925. 
The Research Committee has held six meetings in Bos- 
ton, and a great amount of work has been done by the 
different members in subcommittees. 
The interest among manufacturers is steadily growing 
as evidenced by the increased Corporate Membership. 
\ll the local sections are in a flourishine condition. 
During the year we have added 119 Active, 45 Junior, 
and three Corporate Members. (©n account of non- 
payment of dues, several names have been dropped, leav- 
ing a total membership of 741 Active, 155 Junior, and 11 
Members. Thirteen Members have 


Corporate Jvnior 


965 














































been transferred to Active Membership and there have 
been five deaths in the Association. 
Respectfully submitted, 
WALTER E. Hap ey, Secretary. 


Chairman Killtheffer—You have heard the reading of 
the Secretary’s report. What is your pleasure? 

Dr. W. M. Scott—I move it be approved as read, re- 
ceived and filed. 

The motion was regularly seconded and car- 

ried. 

Chairman Kiltheffer—We will now listen to the Treas- 
urer’s report. 

‘ The report of the Treasurer was submitted by 
Walter C. Durfee. 


Treasurer’s Report 
GENERAL FuNpD 
Cash on hand, November 9, 1925............ $4,302.28 


Salance of amount assigned to Research Fund. 1,269.00 


General Fund, November 9, 1025............ $3,033.28 
Receipts 
Cash on hand, General Fund, Nov. 9, 1925... $3,033.28 
[EEA Se a Re ee meraredee ins 4,393.00 
Corporate Memberships ................... 565.00 
RUSE AERC Wes .05 7 ac o0 bog sh Sto lens ovan'b0 KS ovale alas 151.40 
Howes Publishing Company (refund)....... 93.06 
NE Shai ba Kce bapa ghee Kes w ae wend papas 20.75 
PRR NPRONIRON so, cr, re Byars, ona carats Sain pence Sa reaiaiane 36.01 
Interest from American Trust Co., Boston.... 88.06 


$8 380.56 


Expenses 
IO ninth ha ine pdm dc kde mikes Ne $1,862.20 
Transferred to Research Fund, June, 1926... 1,500.00 
a cr aiae Sahn Rawr ea ee ae ks Ake 2,435.62 
I oe reat ciibee sant Gh akeuiee et 6O1.8t 
$6,459.66 
Total Receipts, General Fund...... $8,380.56 


Total Expenses, General Fund..... 6,459.66 


Jal., General Fund, Nov. 10, 1926.. $1,920.90 


RESEARCH FUND 
Receipts 
$1,269.00 
1,169.60 
1,500 00 


Balance amount assigned to fund for 1925.... 
1926 


Transferred from General Fund, June, 1926. . 


Received from contributions, 


$3,938.60 
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Expenses 


ee SEP Be ise wins cedeuandcwadas $1,188.82 


Total Receipts, Research Fund.... $3,938.60 
1,188.82 


3al., Research Fund, Nov. 10, 1926. $2,749.78 
WINTHROP C. DURFEE. 


Total Expenses, Research Fund.... 





Chairman Killheffer—You have heard the reading of 
this report; what is your pleasure regarding it? 

George A. Moran—I move it be accepted and filed. 

The motion was regularly seconded and car- 
ried. 

Chairman Killheffer—I am sure that we all regret ex- 
ceedingly that our President, Professor Olney, cannot be 
here to-day because of illness. I am sure that he, too, 
feels very keenly disappointed that he cannot be here. I 
think it would be a very nice thing if we were to draft 
a telegram extending our greetings to him, and if it is 
agreeable to the members I shall appoint Dr. Scott and 
Mr. Williams a committee of two to draft such a telegram 
and send it to our President in the name of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The next order of business is the reports of committees 
and I think we usually hear first from the Committee on 
Mr. Cady. 

William H. Cady presented the report of the 
Committee on Light Fastness. 


Fastness to Light. 


Report of the Committee on Light Fastness 
Submitted by lilliam H. Cady, Chairman 
During the past summer and fall your Committee has 
been conducting an elaborate series of light exposures at 
the Bureau of Standards, Washington, under the direc- 
tion of William D. Appel. 
a continuation of those made during the summer of 1925 


These exposures are in a sense 


and reported on at the last annual meeting; but while the 
latter were limited to only twenty dyed samples, the series 
now in progress comprises 1,047 distinct dyeings, each 
subdivided into nine pieces, so that all of the 1,047 dyed 
samples will eventually have been exposed in nine dif- 
ferent ways. The dyes used in the preparation of these 
samples include practically all of the important dyes now 
in use, and are divided about equally between cotton, wool 
and silk. In the preparation of these dyeings we have 
had the co-operation of the laboratories of the following 
sixteen companies: American Printing Company, Amer- 
ican Woolen Company, Arlington Mills, Calco Chemical 
I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Geigy Company, General Dyestuff 
Corporation, Mount Hope Finishing Company, National 
Aniline & Chemical Company, National Silk Dyeing 
Company, Newport Chemical Works, Oriental Silk 


Company, Cheney Brothers, Ciba Company, FE. 
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Printing Company, Pacific Mills and U. S. Testing Com- 
The fabrics used for the dyeings were: bleached 
cotton cloth, plain weave, weighing 3 ounces to the yard; 


pany. 


half-blood worsted cloth, plain weave, weighing 8 ounces 
to the yard; and “Cinderella” silk cloth. 

All of the dyeings were originally 18 x 7% inches in 
size. They were assembled at the Pacific Mills, cut up 
into the proper sizes for the exposures, and forwarded to 
Washington. Mr. Appel will describe in detail the treat- 
ment of the samples from this point on. 

The purpose of these experiments has been fully set 
forth in the report of this Committee appearing in the 
Year Book just published, and is probably familiar to 
most of those present. While many of the exposures are 
already completed, some of the fastest dyes are requiring 
more time for fading than we had anticipated, conse- 
quently it would be quite impossible at this time to make 
a complete report of the results obtained. As a matter 
of fact, even after the fading is done it will take weeks 
of study, careful comparison and tabulation before we 
shall be in a position to. publish a detailed report of this 
investigation. In the meantime, we are obliged to ask 
your indulgence. 

Your Committee owes a debt of gratitude to the sixteen 
organizations which collaborated in the preparation of the 
dyed samples, and in particular to the officials of the 
Bureau of Standard; who have co-operated with us in 
every possible way to make these experiments a success. 
In closing we cannot speak too highly of the work of 
Mr. Appel in conducting the actual exposures. In de- 
signing the fading cabinets, supervising the mounting of 
the samples, scrutinizing the progress of the fading from 
day to day, and finally in recording the results systemati- 
cally, he has handled all the details with tremendous en- 
ergy and scrupulous care. The final report will be pub- 
lished as a joint production of the Bureau of Standards 
and our Association. 

Chairman Kiliheffer—Mr. Cady, is there some further 
detail of that report to be given by Mr. Appel? 

Mr. Cady—Yes. 

Chairman Killheffer—Mr. Appel! 


Further Report on Light Fastness Tests 


Submitted by William D. Appel of the Bureau of 
Standards 

The membership of the Association has a direct inter- 
est in these light exposure tests because they are an Asso- 
ciation activity. Mr. Cady has indicated that further 
study of the samples is necessary before the report on 
the tests is ready for publication. However, a prelim- 
inary account may be given at this time of, first, how the 
tests were made; second, how the results are being 


studied: third, some general results subject, of course 


to verification and revision as our study progresses; and 
fourth, some observations on peculiarities in behavior. 

As to how the tests were made; first, I shall talk about 
the daylight exposures. 

The dyeings having been made, sent to Mr. Cady, and 
under his direction cut up into pieces two and a half 
inches wide and six inches long, were sent to my labora- 
tory. Samples from the same piece were all given the 
same serial number and then were assembled into dupli- 
cate sets containing one sample from each dyeing, each 
set being given a letter designating that set and indicating 
the particular type of exposure for that series of samples. 

The samples were mounted on heavy black paper with 
wire staples, and the samples in each set were assembled 
in strips of twenty-five, each sample overlapping the pre- 
ceding one so as to cover the left hand: half of it. This 
gave us an unexposed region, and permitted the greatest 
number of samples to be exposed in a small space. 

The samples were then fastened to our exposure 
boards, which measured 20 by 33% inches, with thumb 
tacks. I have a photograph of one of the boards with 
the samples mounted on it. 

The exposure racks were built on the roof of the In- 
dustrial Building at the Bureau of Standards and con- 
sisted of a wooden partition on which were blocks to hold 
the exposure boards. Over them were glazed hinged 
covers for the under-glass exposures. The covers had 
openings along the sides so that the air could circulate 
in through the box. The samples on the boards were a 
half-inch away from the glass, so that the air could cir- 
culate between the samples and the glass. One series 
of racks was in a vertical position facing south, one in 
a vertical position facing north, one at an angle of forty- 
five degrees from the horizontal facing south, and one 
without glass covers forty-five degrees facing south. 

This photograph gives you a bird’s-eye view of the 
set-up, and this nearer view shows the openings in the 
cases and also the way in which we covered our samples. 

The glass used to cover the samples was ordinary good 
grade window glass, but it was purchased vnder a speci- 
fication designed to give a glass uniform in chemical com- 
position and of fairly uniform thickness. As a matter of 
fact, we bought sixty panes of glass and used forty-two, 
selecting those that were nearest together. They varied 
in thickness from .112 to .139 inches, and averazed 0.125 
inches. 

The spectral transmission of two samples of this glass, 
selected at random, was measured by the Colorimetry Sec- 
tion of the Bureau of Standards and is shown in this blue- 
print. The glass was transmitting the ultra-violet light 
out as far as wavelength 320; 70 per cent of the light at 
wavelength 350 was transmitted; then, of course, it falls 
off very rapidly from there on to 320, where only a few 


per cent were getting through. From there to 290, where 
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Exposure Racks for the South 


the solar spectrum ends, ultra-violet light did not get 
through. You may be interested in that curve. 
ExposurRE METHODS 


As to the exposures, we got our last samples near the 
middle of June and started off immediately with three 
sets, which were exposed only when the sun was shining, 
between nine o'clock and three o’clock. If clouds came 
up the samples were either covered or brought in. Set A 
was exposed at an angle of 45 degrees facing south under 
glass. Set B was exposed in exactly the same way, except 
Set C was exposed in a 
Set C has 
faded so slowly that we are nowhere near through with 
it, and it will not be reported on at this time. 

We exposed the sample, the entire right-hand side of 


that there was no glass cover. 
vertical position under glass facing north. 


the sample, for six hours’ sun, and then covered up the 
first quarter of it, an area measuring one and a quarter 
inches square, and we exposed for six hours longer. Then 
in and examined 


we brought the samples of the A set 


them. We separated those samples which showed a dis- 
tinct fading in twelve hours of sun. We called them 
Group 1 and they were mounted together and the other 
samples were shifted along on the boards. 

We eventually split our samples up among several 
groups in each set, depending on their fastness, Group 1 
including the very fugitive dyes and Group 3 the faster 
ones. Group 1 was given exposures of 6, 12, 24 and 48 
hours on the four quarters of the exposed area; Group 2 
was exposed for 12, 24, 48 and 96 hours; Group 3 for 24, 
18, 96 and 192 hours of sun, in the A set. The B set was 
exposed for exactly the same length of time so that a 
comparison of Set A with Set B will show what the glass 
has been doing in those exposures. 

When it came to the C set, and D. E 
shall mention in a moment, the exposures were timed so 
as to have on the average the same 
quarter in the different groups as we had in the A set, so 


, and F, which I 


fading quarter by 


that we could make an inter-comparison between the in- 


dividual samples. 
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The D, E, and F sets were exposed continuously. They 
were out regardless of the weather, rain or shine, and all 
night. The D set was in a vertical position facing south, 
under glass (they were all under glass, naturally; none 
of them were rained on). The E set was 45 degrees 
The D 
and I* are very practical tests because in a way they sim- 
ulate the conditions of curtains in south and north 
windows. 


facing south; and F was vertical facing north. 


As to the actual time required by the different sets to 
produce the same average fading, I will pass this card 
around to show how a typical dyeing looked after exposure 
in the different sets. This is a Group 2 sample, so that it 
48 and 96 hours of sun in set A and in 
set B exposures. In set D, continuous, vertical south 
exposure, it received 4 days, 6.2 days, 14 days, and 32 
days; in set E 


received 12, 24, 


continuous, 45 degrees, it received 2.2 
days, 4 days, 6.2 days, and 13 days; in set F continuous, 
vertical, north, it received 4.7 days, 11 days, 22 days, and 
59 days exposure. These times gave the same fading in 
the different kinds of exposure in these particular ex- 
periments. 

I might also speak of the Fade-Ometer exposures at 
this time. We used the Fade-Ometer as an example of 
the violet carbon arc and exposed two samples in the 
Fade-Ometer, the first one for periods corresponding to 
the first and second quarter of the sun test, and the sec- 
ond to the third and fourth quarter of the sun test. An 
exposure of 42/3 hours in the Fade-Ometer 
to equal six hours of an exposure. 


was taken 


We will pass these samples around so you can see how 
they are mounted. I should like to say the reason for 
putting this tab on here is that we could then replace a 
sample over the covered area and always have the same 
sharp line of demarcation between the covered and the 
uncovered area; also, these tabs are always over a small 
part of the sample and in case there is any question as 
to the sample changing in handling or in exposure in the 
laboratory, we can take that little tab off and see whether 
that was true or not. 
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We made observations on the weather and temperature 
and humidity several times a day throughout the tests, 
and ail that data will be given in the final report. 

As to how the results are being studied, we have drawn 
up a table giving all the essential data—the name, the 
Colour Index number, manufacturer and dyeing strength 
and so on of the dyes. 


RATING OF FADED SAMPLES 


We have made comparisons of each of these exposure 
sets, with Set A as standard. We have, of course, used 
the ordinary visual method of evaluation by comparison 
of samples. We made this comparison, first, when the 
samples were brought in. Then we repeated it later, and 
other members of the Committee have still to make these 
comparisons. The comparisons, of course, were made 
without reference to the particular dye under considera- 
tion and we have had in mind always the point of view 
of practical use. Two dyeings were considered to be 
faded to the same extent, even if one darkened and the 
other became paler, provided the color change was notice- 
able and objectionable to the same extent. The behavior 
in all four periods of exposure was considered and judg- 
ment based on the whole. 

The samples were rated in the comparison as having 
faded less than, slightly less than, equal to, slightly more 


than, or more than the corresponding sample in Set A. 
The “slightly more than” and “slightly less than” cate- 
gories are significant chiefly in showing the general trend 
of the fading. The “less than” and “more than” cate- 
gories consist of samples which show a distinct, unques- 
tionable divergence from the Set A sample and therefore 
require special consideration. 

With reference to some of the results, as I have said 
(and I should like to emphasize this), they are subject 
to verification and revision as we continue to study them: 

I should like to mention, first, the comparison of the 
conditions in these various types of exposure, and I will 
put a table on the blackboard giving the temperature and 
the humidity. We will have the maximum and minimum 
observed in each exposure. This table is for the first 
two groups, for A exposures 45 degrees under glass only 
when the sun was shining—maximum temperature 62 
deg. Cent., pretty nearly enough to burn the samples 
(it was pretty hot out on the roof this summer) ; the min 
imum, 29; the relating humidity was 45 per cent maxi- 
mum and less than 10 per cent minimum (the samples 
became very dry). In the B exposures, which were not 
under glass but otherwise were the same, the maximum 
temperature was 44 deg. Cent., 25 degrees minimum ; 
humidity 72 per cent maximum and 22 per cent mini- 
mum. The humidity was higher and the temperature 





Samples Mounted on Exposure Board 
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lower. That has had an influence on the fading of some 
samples. 

I shall mention the FE set next. That was exposed in 
the same way, 45 degrees under glass, but it was a con- 
tinuous exposure. The temperature there went up to 72 
deg. Cent. on our hottest day; the minimum temperature 
was 26; and there was almost 100 per cent maximum 
humidity (we had rainy days, of course) and less than 
10 per cent minimum. 

[ shall just put down the F set, vertical, north, con- 
tinuous. It was 43 degrees maximum temperature, 15 
degrees minimum; 100 per cent maximum and 17 per 
cent minimum. The F set, | would speak of as a high 
humidity exposure, because facing north the temperature 
was low, and the average humidity was very much higher 
than in the other cases. 


RESULTS OF TESTS 


I can give you an indication statistically as to how the 
samples behaved in these tests. We had a large number 
of samples and it is fair to draw statistical comparisons. 

We will have here (illustrating on blackboard) the 
“Yess than” group (“L” meaning “less than’), the “slight- 
ly less than,” the “equal,” “slightly more than,” and the 
“more than” categories of samples, all in comparison 
with Set A. 

Seventy-five per cent of the Set B samples (exposed 
without glass) have faded to the same extent as the A 
samples under glass. The glass has made no appreciable 
difference in the fading of those samples; 12 per cent 
are slightly more faded in Set B, 3 per cent are very 
distinctly more faded, 8 per cent are slightly less faded. 
A matter of judgment comes in and these fluctuations 
given as slightly more than or slightly less than are not 
very marked. I think for ordinary purposes you would 
consider them faded to approximately the same extent, 
but that shows the trend. 

One and one-half per cent of the B samples were very 
distinctly less faded without the glass than with the glass. 
I have some samples here to show you that there is no 
question about that. The only explanation I can see for 
it is that the high temperature has had something to do 
with it; the conditions are decidedly different; the tem- 
perature, you see, went up 20 degrees higher under the 
glass. 

For the FE set which was continuous, out day and night 
(but otherwise like Set A), the figures are 2.7 per cent 
less, 21 per cent slightly less, 62 per cent equal, 7% per 
cent slightly more, and 7.1 per cent more, compared with 
Set A. 
set and the A set, but some fluctuations are evident. 


There is pretty good agreement between the FE 
In the F set, 35 per cent were distinctly less faded, 
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compared with A, and 14 per cent decidedly more faded, 
25 per cent equal, 21 per cent slightly less, 4 per cent 
slightly more. The F set has faded markedly different 
from the A set or the B set. The E set is more like A 
and B, but its fading shows some of the characteristics 
The D set is 
very much more like the F; it is intermediate, but it is 


of the F set, starting off in that direction. 
very much like the F. The A set and the F set are the 
two extremes in these tests. 

The Fade-Ometer exposures naturally resemble the 
A and B sets much more nearly than any of these ex- 
posures because they were high temperature, low hu 
midity, high intensity exposures. 

There is one other point I should like to mention at 
this time that seems worth while. We analyzed the data 
for the I set with respect to the various chemical types 
of dye, the chemical classes of dye, and also the dyeing 
methods and the fiber. With respect to the fiber, here 
are the results. Thirty of the cotton samples were in the 
“less than” category ; 44 slightly less; 64 equal; 20 slight- 
lv more; and 105 (that is, not per cent, but number of 
samples) were in the “more than” category. For wool, 
the figures were in the same order, 142, 61, 39,5 and 4. 


For silk, 136, 75, 77, 3 and 8. 

Obviously, the cotton dyeings behaved very differently 
from the wool and silk dyes in the north sky exposure 
relative behavior. 

With reference to those cotton dyeings we find that 
the basic dye tvpes on tannin—triphenylmethane, azine, 
xanthene, etce.—are faded decidedly more, relative to 
other samples, in the north sky exposures (high hu 
midity). That is also true of Indigoids. That is rather 
definite, and I can mention it at this time. 

Peculiarities in behavior: I thought I might pass these 
around—these are some samples which have faded more 
under glass than without glass. Here are some that 
have faded more facing north than in the sun test, rela- 
tive to other samples, of course. Here is another card 
showing the same behavior. Here are some which have 
faded less relative to other samples facing the north than 
in the sun test. The cotton samples don’t all fade more 
relatively ; there are some that behave just like wool and 
silk—they fade decidedly less than the averaze in the 
north exposure. 

A year ago I said something at our meeting about dye- 
ings which “fade” darker. We have many samples of 
that in these tests. Some of them are very striking. The 
acid triphenylmethane dyeings on wool show it very 
markedly. We find that a weak dyeing (this particular 
one is Patent Blue A) fades lighter and lighter and 
lighter, paler and paler and paler. The strong dyeing 


A dye- 


ing of intermediate strength doesn’t change so very rap- 


fades darker and darker until it is almost black. 
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idly until you get down to the fourth quarter and then 


becomes paler. 

Other samples show that on more prolonged exposures 
these that go dark, even to black, will eventually start to 
become paler and probably will go very pale. That is 


dD 


not limited to triphenylmethane dyes. I have some other 


dyes which show it here. It is not limited to any particu- 
lar colors, so far as I can see. This green is one which is 
beginning to fade lighter after it has faded darker 

I have put on some of these cards A samples and F 
samples, to show the difference in behavior. Here is an 
orange which goes very red in the sun exposure and 
doesn’t change in the north sky exposure, relatively. 
hen we have others, practically the same color, which 
fade in just the opposite direction. They change in the 
north sky and don’t change in the sun. Fade-Ometer 
samples are on here, too, for comparison. 

Here is a comparison with sun, north sky, and Fade- 
Ometer. These cards were made up the day before I 


left and I wasn’t able to label them all completely. 
Hur CHances 


There were two things we got into that I might men- 
tion. We found on examination of the samples that a 
good many of them showed a very marked hue change 
in the unexposed area, due to drying out in the sun ex 
posures. That was a temporary change and when we 
brought the samples in and kept them in the laboratory 
for a while they reverted to their original color in the 
unexposed area. However, some of the dveings didn’t 
revert to their original color in their unexposed area, 
and I have a few samples of those here. The majority 
of these changed in the unexposed area in the sun test, 
but I have one sample where the change was in the north 
sky test, rather than the sun. 

I can’t say anything at the present time about the classi- 
\We have started a tentative classi 


fication, a fastness classification, and our tests being made 


fication of these dves. 


simultaneously will lead eventually to a classification of 


the dyes. 


We have space for that in the table there and 
we have actually filled in a tentative classification. and 
have also data as to the difference in classification ob 
tained by exposure facing north as compared to the sun 
exposures. 

Of course, on difficulty that comes up in the classifica- 
tion is in connection with dyeings like these samples 
which show a color change in a short exposure and which 
don’t change much more in still longer exposures. 


[ thank you. (Applause.) 


Chairman Killheffer—1 think you will have gathered 
from the report as you have listened to it that this is 


perhaps the most comprehensive study of light fastness 


that has ever been attempted. It surely will lead to some 
very valuable conclusions and has already led to quite a 
few. I am sure the Association is greatly indebted to 
its Committee on Light Fastness and to Mr. Appel and 
the Bureau of Standards. 

There is a complete report of the Research Committee 
contained in the new Year Book. There is no particular 
purpose to be gained by reading that here, or repeating it. 
That is spread out there in full, for you to read. 

I don’t know whether there are any further reports to 
be made by some of the other subcommittees. Dr. Scott, 
have you anything further to report for the Silk Com- 


mittee 7 


Report of Committee on Fastness of Silk 
Submitted by Dr. Water M. Scott 

\s Chairman of the Subcommittee on Silk, there is 
not very much to report with respect to fastness to 
washing. I believe that Mr. Appel will, a little later, 
present to you a special report on the tests which the 
Committee on Fastness to Washing, through Mr. Appel, 
have had made by various laboratories throughout the 
country. 

In order to get some idea of the value of the standard 
methods which we devised for determining fastness to 
washing, we started a rather comprehensive series of 
tests, to see whether different laboratories could come to 


] 


some agreement on standardization by following out our 


methods. I don’t think I need say any more about that 
at the present time, but I simply want to call your atten- 
tion toa few revisions which we made for the 1926 Year 
Pook in the standard tests which we recommend for de- 
termining fastness to washing 

These changes have been made chiefly with reference 
to simplification of the process as much as possible. lor 
instance, in the description of the test, we have elim- 
inated the idea of removing the sample from the soap 
solution and squeezing during the test. Formerly, we 
provided for several squeezes of the sample during the 
washing test, but we made a number of tests in various 
laboratories and found that the actual loss in streneth was 
very little different whether you removed the sample and 
squeezed it or whether vou kept it immersed in the soap 
solution and stirred it. In fact, that difference is much 
less than the difference caused by changes in the tem- 
perature of the soap solution. When working at high 
temperatures the removal of the sample and subsequent 
replacement would cool the soap solution so that it was 
very hard to maintain an even temperature. 

In the 1926 Year Book we have simply provided for 
keeping the sample immersed during the ten-minute pe- 
riod and stirring from time to time, to insure penetration 
of the sample. 


We have also made a change in the percentage of soap 
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solution to be used. We have changed it from 1 per cent 
to one-half of 1 per cent. We found that the actual dif- 
ference in loss of shade was practically negligible be- 
tween 1 per cent soap solution and a half per cent soap 
solution at the same temperature and under the same 
conditions. The reason for making this change was that 
we found it very hard to keep a 1 per cent soap solution 
in the low temperature test from coagulating or becom- 
ing solidified during the test. We had better results 
with the half per cent soap solution. 

In the classification of the various samples with respect 
to their fastness to washing, we have endeavored in the 
1926 Year Book to draw a noticeable distinction between 
the classification of the fastness to washing of dyestuffs 
on silk as contrasted with fastness to washing of dyed 
silk. Our conception is that the fastness to washing of 
dyestuffs on silk is a classification of the dyestuff itself 
applied to silk fiber. Such classification is really only of 
value as between the dyestuff manufacturer and the tex- 
tile manufacturer. On the other hand, the classifica- 
tion of the fastness to washing of dyed silk is of value 
as between the dyer or textile man and the consum- 
ing public. 

The latter classification does not need to be as com- 
plex as the former, because the public are really, in the 
final analysis, only interested in whether the material 
which they obtain is washable or not. They are not par- 
ticularly interested in various types of fastness with re- 
spect to washing. So that in the latter classification we 
have reduced the number of classes to three, Class 1 being 
called Wash-Fast, which shows no appreciable altera- 
tion in color or straining of adjacent fibers or fabrics, 
after Test No. 2, which is 10 minutes’ soap at 160 deg. 
Fahr.; Class 2, which we term Washable, showing no 
appreciable alteration in color or staining of adjacent 
fibers or fabrics after Test No. 3, which is 10 minutes 
at 120 deg. Fahr.; and Class 3, which we term Com- 
mercial, which will show noticeable alteration in color in 
the 120 deg. Fahr. test. 

We hope by this change that we are coming nearer to 
conditions which will be satisfactory to everybody con- 
cerned. 

Chairman Killhe ffer 
ther report to make in connection with dyed and printed 


Mr. Moran, have you any fur- 


cottons ? 


Report of Committee on Dyed and Printed 
Cotton 
Submitted by Subcommittee Chairman Georce A. Moran 


I shall have to report for the Subcommittee on Fastness 
to Washing of Dyed or Printed Cotton much along the 
same line that Dr. Scott has reported regarding silk. 


During the past year it was deemed advisable to give 
the methods as already adopted a more thorough tryout 
by submitting them to various testing laboratories to 
determine whether in the hands of various operators 
working in different laboratories concordant results would 
be obtained, whether they would generally agree in their 
classification of the fastness of a series of dyed fabrics 
when following the instructions as laid out, and whether 
they had any criticism to offer as to the general procedure 
for making the tests. 

Dyeings of various types of dyestuffs, including vat, 
sulphur, direct, developed, and basic, were made and sub- 
mitted through the Bureau of Standards to ten testing 
laboratories, representing textile, dyeing, public and con- 
suming interests, with the request that they carry through 
the fastness to washing tests according to the official pro- 
cedure of the society; that they classify the fastness of 
the dyed .fabrics according to their best judgment; and 
further that they report their opinions and criticisms of 
the procedure and the methods as they now stand. 

The reports from these testing laboratories varied 
widely with reference to the classification of the dyed 
fabrics tested. There was general agreement with regard 
to the extremely fast and the extremely fugitive dye- 
stuffs, but on those of intermediate fastness, there was 
wide divergence of opinion. This was probably due to 
the difference in interpretation of what constituted no 
change or but slight change in shade rather than to actual 
difference in the washing results. 


Tests Too ComMPLICATED 


The criticism was also rather general that the tests 
were too long and complicated, and strong desire was 
expressed that the tests be made as short and compact as 
possible in order that a large number of tests might be 
carried through without undue expense or delay. 

The results of these tests show that the methods of 
classification must be more accurately defined than at 
present, so that there may be a definite understanding 
of exactly the amount of change allowable under a given 
test. The tests must also be simplified as far as possible 
without defeating their purpose. 

The fastness tests for cotton as carried out by these 
testing laboratories were not as printed in the 1925 Year 
Book ; they were carried out in accordance with a revised 
form which differed but little in substance but was en- 
tirely different in the form in which it was worded. This 
revised form appears in the 1926 Year Book. 

During the year, correspondence was entered into with 
the British Society of Dyers and Colorists with a view 
to securing their co-operation in the adoption of fastness 
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(Continued from page 862) 

tests. They have expressed a willingness and desire to 
work along with us in co-operation with other foreign 
societies in developing a general scheme that may be- 
come international in its scope. At present, the British 
Society has under examination the various fastness tests 
that we have already adopted and we expect to hear from 
them in the course of the next year as to their criticisms 
and suggestions. 

Chairman Killheffer—Mr. Christison, have you any- 
thing further to report for your Subcommittee ? 

Hugh Christison—I think all I can say is in the Year 
Book. It is hardly worth while reading it at this time. 

Chairman Kiltheffer—Mr. Moorhouse, has your Sub- 
committee anything further to report? 

lim. R. Moorhouse—We have nothing further to re- 
port than what is in the Year Book already. 

I would like to say this, though: that we are open to 
criticisms. Under the heading of conditions where the 
material might be exposed to acids, ammonium fumes is 
mentioned as one of the acids. That has been published 
for three years and no one has called it to our attention. 

Chairman Killheffer—That is one point that has been 
emphasized, I think, at most of our annual meetings: that 
the Research Committee, through its subcommittees, is 
doing a great deal of detail work, to work out these meth- 
ods and make them generally applicable and useful, and 
they invite comments from the membership at large. 


Those comments can be either constructive or destructive. 
NUMERICAL ORDER DISCUSSED 


ellan «1, Claflin—I don’t know whether this criticism 
has been made before and ruled against, or not, but I 
notice in Dr. Scott’s classification of fastness he has the 
first class No. 1, the second class No. 2, and the third 
class No. 3. 
ing the English custom, which is to have the highest 
order No. 1. 


the German arrangement in that connection is_ better; 


In that connection, I think they are follow 
But I think it is generally conceded that 


they give increasing fastness and superiority the higher 
numbers. 

So that as dyestuffs generally improve, instead of hav- 
ing a class Sub-1, as you would have to have this way, 
you will have Class No. 4 for dyestuffs that are superior 
to the present Class No. 3. 

I think that the Association would do well to consider 
that numerical order rather than the present arrange- 
ment, because you know, on the question of light fastness, 
where the Germans originally went from 1, 2, 3, 4 to 5, 
they now have 6, 7 and 8 in fastness to light. That is 
very easy to understand. On the other hand, with the 
English system, when they get colors that are faster than 


their present No. 1, what are they going to call them? 

Chairman Killheffer—I think that introduces a very 
interesting point. That subject has been considered a 
number of times by the Research Committee, and I am 
sure they will be glad to make note of that criticism and 
give it further consideration. 

Of course, on points just like that, it is hoped that by 
getting in communication with the various foreign so- 
cieties or other bodies who are investigating the same 
subjects, there will be brought about a gradual agree- 
ment as to classification and the way of expressing those 
classifications. 

William D. Appel—In the light exposure tests, we 
used that system. Class 1 is the most fugitive, and our 
Class 6 is as high as we have gone up to the present time 
Our samples are not all through fading vet. We have 
125 or so which are very fast and we have to continue 
exposures, and we had to have a system by which we 
could increase the number of classes easily, if we 
wanted to. 

Chairman Killheffer—That bears out Mr. Claflin’s 
point. 

Mr. Appel—-I failed to state that in this series we ex- 
posed the German Fastness Commission’s standards (or 
as near as we could come to them), also the British Silk 
Association’s standards, and they are being studied in 
this collection of dyes. 


REPORT ON WASHING TESTS 


Chairman Kiltheffer—Are there any other subcommit- 
tee reports to be made at this time? 

Dr. Scott—Mr. Chairman, I don’t know whether this 
would come under the heading of subcommittee reports, 
but we have referred already to Mr. Appel’s report. He 
has another report to give with respect to washing, the 
reports of his laboratories. 

Chairman Killheffer—I think we had better have that 
right now. 

Vr. Appel—That will take but a minute. It has already 
been referred to, I think, adequately. 

Tests were made by ten laboratories chosen to repre- 
sent different points of view. They made washing tests 
of duplicate sets of samples according to the Associa- 
tion’s methods and according to their own methods, and 
gave us the benefit of their criticisms and suggestions. 

The first thing we wanted to find out about was repro- 
ducibility in the washing procedure. The reproducibility 
in the washing procedure can be judged by comparing 
the washed samples returned by the different laboratories. 
Did they fade to the same extent in the different han- 
dlings they received? A visual comparison of these 
samples shows very good agreement, and it is believed 
that no important differences in the classification arrived 
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at by the different laboratories can be attributed to actual 
differences in the washed samples. 

The variations in classification jn a few cases were 
very marked. So that reproducibility in judging the 
samples was not so satisfactory. In fact, in one or two 
cases samples were placed in the highest class by one 
laboratory and in the lowest class by another laboratory, 
the reason, of course, being that they followed the writ- 
ten instructions very exactly and allowed no leeway what- 
ever for their personal judgment in the matter. In fact, 
as I mentioned in connection with the light exposure 
tests, samples that show a slight change in a severe test 
may also show a slight change in a mild test. A little 
superficial dye: comes off and they do change, but the 
chanze is no more in the one case than in the other. or 
very little more, and those dyes might be put in the bot- 
tom class, if you strictly consider whether there has been 
a change in color or not. or they might be put in the high 
est class, if in your judgment the change is unimportant. 

We have here page after paze of suggestions and criti- 
cisms with regard to the tests. I shall not read them. 
They are being given the attention of the various sub- 
committees and I think by the time the next Year Pook 
comes out sometiming definite will have been arrived at 


in the way of striking a happy medium in these tests. 


Discussion of Classification 

Chairman Killheffer—lf there are no further reports 
of subcommittees to be made at this time, are the tellers 
ready to report on the result of the election ? 

P. J. Wood—Mr. Chairman, before you go on to the 
next subject, I should like to offer a suggestion to Mr. 
Appel regarding this classification, which would sort of 
picturize the method of exposure, without havine to re- 
fer to a key. 

You see, A, B, C, D, E. and F don’t represent very 
much unless you have the key right by you; you must 
Whereas, I be- 


lieve that if some such method as this could be adopted 


always have the key to which to refer, 


(illustrating on blackboard) it would give you a picture 
of exactly the method in which the goods have been ex- 
posed. For instance, a_ vertical position facing south 
could be represented by this line; a vertical position fac- 
ing north by this line: 45 degrees south by this line; 45 
degrees north by this line. 

You may say, “Well, there are other subdivisions that 
cannot be represented.” 

Well, for exposures under glass we could use a double 
line. Of course, here you would have to have some other 
sign to represent north and south. 
be done. 


But that can easily 


This could represent (illustrating) 45 dezrees under 


glass, for instance. continuous. Intermittent could be 
represented by the same thing with an “I.” 

That, it seems to me, would give you a better picture 
of the method than the letter would give, in which case 
you have to refer to a key. 

I don’t know whether that suggestion has much value 
to it, but I think if you can get a symbol which gives you 
a picture of the method, it is a great deal better than 
having to refer to a key, because every time you say, 
“This is a resumé of what happened in the case of Classi- 
fication F,” you don’t know what F is until vou look back 
to Page so-and-so and find out. lor instance, what is F? 

Mr. Appel—Of course, the letter system was used in 
labeling because we could write it on the typewriter, but 
now when we represent those things I believe that we 
may be able to use a short word, which will give you the 
key to the situation; for instance, “sun glass,” or “sun g.” 
r “sun with g.” 

Mr. Wood—How would you represent 45 degrees ? 
I think it would be much better if you could use a sym- 
bol of some sort. 


Mr. Appel—It seems to me if you use symbols you will 
have to refer to the key for the symbols, just the same. 

Mr. Wood—What I am getting at is that you won't 
have to have the key with you always. It is just like we 
know that Na.SO, is Glauber salt. (Laughter, ) 

Chairman Kiliheffer-—Are there any further sugges- 
tions or criticisms of a similar nature 7 

Dr, Joseph F. X. Haro'd 


that might seem to show a lack of appreciation for the 


I don’t wish to say anything 


immense amount of work that has been done by the vari- 
ous committees, but I should like to plead for what might 
be called the poor man’s silk. | Wish that some work 
might be done on weighted silk, such as the British Silk 
Association has done. In. their reports on the fastness 
of some hundred colors to washing, to sun test, and ti 
perspiration test, they include weighted as well as un- 
weighted silk. This demand would seem to be congruous 
when it is remembered that tests on the alizarine and the 
hasic dyes involve the application of metal to the fiber 
as well. I should like to register a distinct demand for 
the future that these tests be extended as the British 
Association has done to the determining of the fastness 
factors of weighted silk. 

| should also like to commend Dr. Scott's committee 
for reducing the soap solution from 1 per cent to a half 
per cent, and ask them to extend the good work even 
further. The maximum detergent effect of soap is not 
obtained at high concentrations. The maximum fading 
effect may be obtained at high concentrations, but I should 
think there would be no purpose in using soap, in any 
case on a textile fiber, and especially a colored textile 


fiber, beyond its maximum detergent effect. A quarter 
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per cent soap solution has as high a detergent effect as a 
half per cent. On that account, there is no use using 
any greater amount. I should like to ask the Committee 
to give some consideration as to whether this wouldn't 
be a wise move. 

Then I should also like to ask the various committees 
whether there has been any test in the use of the cotton 
coods as to the absence, the complete absence, of oxycellu- 
lose, which plays a distinct part in the reduction of color ; 
also, whether there has been any connection between the 
fading or the darkening of the color on exposure to light 
that can be attributed to an impurity of the dye. In 
other words, have the dyestuffs employed in all these 
been definitely identified, showed to be free from un 
removed intermediate, and to be free from associated 
dyestuffs added for the purposes of shading? 

Chairman Killheffer—Those are matters for the fur- 
ther consideration of the Research Committee, unless any 
of the chairmen of the subcommittee would like to make 


some sort of reply right now. 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


\re there any further comments on the reports of those 
various subcommittees’ If not, we will have the report 
of the tellers at this time. 

Vr. Johnson—Mr. Chairman, the ballots of the elec- 


tion for 1927 were cast as follows: 


President—L. A. Olmey............... 237 votes 
Vice-President—Dr. E. H. Killheffer.... 236 votes 
Vice-President—W. S. Williams........ 237 votes 
Vice-President—Charles H. Sloane...... 1 vote 
Secretary—Walter E. Hadley.......... 237 votes 
Treasurer—W inthrop C. Durfee........ 237 votes 
Councillor for three years: 

treoree A MOPAR. 6 a6 ccuaudaica pad ear 233 votes 

Ray AGMISUISINA 25.5.5 5 deans Sats een ah 233 votes 

cc OWN. Parton. os i ae ea 13 votes 


Chairman Killheffer—You have heard the report of 
the tellers, which shows the election of Professor Olney, 
our present President, for another term, which I am 
sure is very gratifying to all of us (applause); Vice- 
Presidents, Mr. Walter S. Williams and myself (ap- 
for Secretary, Mr. Walter FE. 
for Treasurer, Mr. Winthrop C. 


plause ) ; Hadley (ap- 


plause) ; Durfee, who 
is represented here to-day by his son (applause) ; and as 
Councillors, Mr. George A. Moran, who is re-elected, 
and Mr. Hugh Christison. (Applause. ) 

Discussion of Proposed Amendment 


I believe the next order of business is the considera- 


tion of an amendment that has been proposed, signed 


by the required ten members, which has been reported 
to the Council as required by the Constitution, and also 
published in this program as further required by the 
Constitution. I will ask the Secretary to please read 
the proposed amendment. 

Secretary Hadley read the proposed amendment 
to Article VIII as follows: 


Proposed -lmendment to <Irticle W111 

The following amendment has been proposed to the 
Constitution, same having been presented in writing to 
the Secretary, for presentation to the Council, at least 
four weeks prior to the Annual Meeting, such procedure 
being in accordance with the Constitution: 

Third Paragraph, omit the words from “Excepting the 
first election” to “at least ten nominating ballots,” and 
substitute the following: 

Not later than July 1 in each year each Section shall 
elect one of its members to serve on a committee to pre- 
pare nominations for the annual election. The local sec- 
retaries shall send the names of their respective com 
mittee members to the Secretary of the Association, who 
shall serve as Chairman of the Committee without vote. 
The Committee shall publish in the “Proceedings” of 
the Association between October 1 and October 15, at 
least one nomination for each officer and at least two 
nominations for Councilor. Counter nominations for any 
office, signed by at least ten members, may be filed with 
the Secretary not later than November 1. The Secretary 
shall then prepare and issue an official ballot containing 
the names of all the nominees. 

The following members have signed the proposed 
amendment in accordance with the Constitution: W. R. 
Moorhouse, W. H. Cady, W. M. Scott, L. A. Olney, 
W. S. Williams, R. I. Culver, FE. H. Killheffer, R. E. 
Rose, Hugh Christison, Winthrop C. Durfee, R. W. 
Hook, G. A. Moran. 6 


Chairman Killheffer—Mr. Cady, would you like to 
explain the purpose behind this proposed amendment ? 

I. H. Cady—Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: As I 
am perhaps responsible for this amendment, I should like 
to say a word or two in explanation of it. 

[ think you will remember that the Constitution 
provides that eight weeks before the annual mecting 
each year every member is to receive a blank nom- 
inating ballot on which he is expected to record his 
choice for all the officers and for two councilors. 
But in the beginning, at the first meeting in Boston 
five vears ago, when we had no constitution, a nom- 
inating committee was appointed by the Chair to select 
officers and councilors for the Association. This 
nominating committee must have done its work mod- 
erately well because during the five years that the 
Association has existed there have been very few 
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changes in the personnel of officers and councilors; 
with the exception of three changes due to deaths and 
resignations there have been, in fact, practically no 
changes made. 

Of course, this happy condition could not go on 
indefinitely, and the break came this year when owing 
to the death of Vice-President Livermore and the re- 
quest of Professor Olney that he be permitted to re- 
tire two vacancies occurred at the very top of the 
ticket. 

It was rather interesting to note the reaction of the 
We may 
divide all our members for voting purposes into five 
general classes. 


membership at large in this emergency. 


In the first place, there is the very 
large class composed of those who don’t vote at all; 
in the second class there are those who invariably 
vote for the officers of the preceding year, if they can 
find the list (laughter) ; the third class includes those 
who have no ideas of their own on the subject of vot- 
ing and who call upon some friend who perhaps may 
know a little more about the politics of the organiza- 
tion and who will tell them how to vote; the fourth 
class is made up of those who put down the first name 
that comes into their heads, regardless of fitness, or 
availability, or anything else; the fifth class consists 
of those who really seriously consider the matter and 
discuss it with their friends and try to make a sys- 
tematic effort to vote for someone who has a chance 
of getting on the official ballot. 

To show that the membership is divided pretty well 
between these classes, I will give you the result of 
For President, five 
men received ten or more ballots, enough to put them 


the nominating ballot this year. 


on the official ballot; fourteen others received scat- 
tering votes. For Vice-President, eleven men received 
ten or more votes, and twenty-five others received a 
scattering vote. We will pass over the Secretary and 
Treasurer. For the Council, seven men received ten 
or more ballots and fifty-one others received scatter- 
ing votes, and of the seven who received ten or more 
ballots, two were already members of the Council 
who will not retire for at least another vear. 

Of course, it must be obvious that a ballot contain- 
ing five candidates for President and eleven candi- 
dates for the two Vice-Presidents’ offices is out of the 
question, and, of course, as might be expected, those 
who received these nominations began to fall over 
each other to get off the ticket so as to reduce it to 
a normal size, and before the stampede was over all 
of the candidates for President had retired from the 
ticket with the exception of Professor Olney, who had 
been prevailed upon to withdraw his expressed wish 
to retire. For the offices of Vice-President, out of the 
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eleven candidates nine withdrew, leaving just two for 
the two vacancies. For the Council, all but two also 
withdrew. 

So that the net result of the direct primaries, as you 
might call them, was exactly one candidate for each 
office. 

That brings up the second point. If we are ever to 
have another election like this, with so many candi- 
dates, there ought to be some more logical means of 
reducing the number without the danger of eliminat- 
ing some of the more desirable candidates. So long 
as it is left to the individual nominee to get off or 
stay on, a good deal depends on his individual fee!- 
ings in the matter. Those individuals who have the 
greatest inferiority complex will probably be the first 
to withdraw. But that doesn’t mean that they might 
not be the most desirable candidates, in the long run. 

A nominating committee such as we propose, it 
seems to me, would handle this matter in a much 
more sensible manner. It would eliminate the candi- 
dates one after another and finally get down to per- 
haps two who would be in their judgment the best 
choice, and in most cases probably only one. 

Incidentally, the Association would be saved ap- 
proximately $50 a year in the expense of getting out 
this direct primary ballot, not to mention the labor 
which it involves on the part of the Secretary. 

So far as the Nominating Committee itself is con- 
cerned, this is that each section 
some time in the late spring elect one of its own mem- 
bers to serve on this Committee. 


what is proposed: 
These members will 
be called together or at least notified to meet or to 
correspond in some manner, which will have to be 
left to them, with the Secretary of the Association 
who will be ex-officio member of the Committee, with- 
The Nominating Committee will have 
all summer, up to the first of October, I think, to 
carry on its deliberations and prepare a ticket. This 


out a vote. 


ticket will be published in the Proceedings at a certain 
particular time and then the members will have a 
chance to think it over, and if they don’t like the 
selection all they will have to do is prepare counter- 
nominations, signed by ten members only, and those 
counter-nominations will receive just as much pub- 
licity and will be printed in exactly the same kind of 
type as the nominations of the Committee itself. So 
that at the election no one need feel that he has a 
grievance because the Nominating Committee hasn’t 
done a good job. 

[t seems to me that by having the Nominating Com- 
mittee elected one from each section, the question of 
sectionalism ought to be eliminated. The two South- 
ern sections, for instance, having two out of the six 
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members of the Nominating Committee, ought not to 
complain that they are not adequately represented, 
because that is a much larger proportion than the 
total membership of the Southern sections would 
justify. 

It may be that the amendment as drawn up is in- 
adequate and I am sure that I would be the first to 
welcome any changes in it. I hope that there will be 
a thorough discussion of the matter before we put it 
to a vote. If there are any questions in regard to 
it I should be glad to answer them. 

Chairman Killheffer—You have heard the reading of 
the proposed amendment and Mr. Cady has given us a 
very adequate explanation as to the purpose in proposing 
this amendment. If anyone has any comments to make, 
I am sure we will be glad to hear them. 

Mr. Cady—I might add that there is nothing to prevent 
a section from instructing its representative how to vote 
at a meeting of the Committee. 

Mr. Durfee—Mr. Chairman, it seems to me there is 
one word in this amendment that might be changed. We 
use the word ‘“counter-nominations.” That implies a 
sort of dispute. If we simply said “additional nomina- 
tions,” it might be better. The thing as it stands simply 
preserves all of our present privileges, and adds more; 
these extra nominations are really additional and not 
controversial. 

L. E. Jackson—In reading over the amendment, there 
Was just one thing that struck me that might be improved. 
I am offering this as a suggestion. There may be a good 
reason for following it and then there may not be At 
any rate, this is the idea: instead of voting for one officer 
and two councilors, why not put a little opposition in 
there and nominate two officers and four councilors, or 
just twice as many for each office to be filled as there are 
on the ballot as provided here? 

Chairman Killheffer—You mean, to make it obligatory 
for the Nominating Committee to nominate at least two. 
instead of one? 

Mr. Jackson—Yes. Put some opposition in there 

Mr. Cady—Mr. Chairman, I think the advantage of 
keeping the amendment in its present form is this: that 
there are some offices for which it would not be desirable 
to have two candidates. I am sure no one would want 
to run against Mr. Hadley for Secretary or Mr. Durfee 
for Treasurer, and there would be no point in having 
two candidates put up for those offices. As the amend- 
ment reads at present, it says “at least one nomination,” 
which gives the Committee an option to name two or 
even more candidates, if it so wishes. 

A. P. Howes—Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask Mr. 
Cady what he thinks might be the result if each member 
f the Nominatiny Committee, being instructed by his 


local section (as vould probably be the case) to propose 


a certain slate, suggested different people. In other 
words, you might have six different candidates for each 
office if the various representatives on the Nominating 
Committee were instructed that way by their respective 
sections. The Committee really can’t get together, on 
account of geographical conditions, and fight that thing 
out. I don’t know just how they would work it. 

Mr. Cady—In that case, I think the Committee would 
report six candidates. 

Chairman Killheffer—As Mr. Cady has stated, it is 
possible that even this proposed amendment may be found 
to be inadequate later on, and that it will have to be 
changed again, but the evil is a very real one at the pres- 
ent time and this amendment is an attempt to go along 
in the right way to remedy the situation. 

I might say that in the case of the nominations that 
Mr. Cady mentioned, there was one man who was nom- 
inated for the office of President, Vice-President and 
Councilor, and there were several who were nominated 
for both Vice-President and Councilor. 

It was thought that by passing this amendment and 
having a Nominating Committee representative of all the 
sections, we could perhaps do a better job than we are 
doing at the present time in the matter of nominations. 
That Committee will be required, of course, to nominate 
at least one for each office, but they can nominate just 
as many as they like. 

Is there any further discussion on this subject ? 

Mr. Claflin 

The motion was regularly seconded. 

Chairman Killheffer—It has been moved and seconded 
that this amendment be passed by this meeting, which is 
the requirement of the Constitution, to a letter ballot of 
the Association. In view of the fact that we have in 
this 


I move the amendment be accepted. 


gathering this morning a number of non-members 
and guests, it may be better to have a written ballot. 
It requires a two-thirds vote of this meeting to pass it 
to a letter ballot of the Association. 

Mr. Secretary, will you please distribute these ballots 
and ask that only members accept them? It has been sug- 
gested also that you sign your name to the ballot. 

The ballots were distributed. Secretary Hadley 
and Mr. Howes were appointed to collect the ballots 
and count them. 


Chairman Killheffer—The Committee which was ap- 
pointed earlier in the morning has retired to word the 
telegram to Professor Olney, and unless there is some 
other matter of business to come up, we will proceed 
with the presentation of the papers prepared for this 
session. 

The first paper on our program is “Scouring, Dyeinz 
and Bleachine of Cotton Which Has Peen Treated With 


Oil Spray,” by Professor A. H. Grimshaw. ( Applause.) 
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Scouring, Bleaching and Dyeing Cotton Which 
Has Been Treated with Oil Spray 


By Pror. A. H. GrimsHaw 
Textile School, North Carolina State College 


I am more accustomed to addressing a group of young 
men with not so many bald spots or so many gray hairs. 
These younger men as a rule do not ask questions, but 
when I finish with this little talk I hope that you will all 
As to 
whether I can answer them or not, I won’t say; I will 


be willing to ask me any questions you see fit. 


at least be willing to try. 

At Burlington, N. C., last winter at the meeting of the 
Southern Section of the American Association of Tex- 
tile Chemists and Colorists there was a lively discussion 
concerning the effect of oil spraying on cotton as regarded 
dyeing; this applied more especially to mineral oil spray. 

At the suggestions of some who were present, it was 
decided to run some tests at the Textile School of North 
Carolina State Collect to secure data on this subject. 

Textile chemists and dyers do not need to be reminded 
that tests as made in a lab are made under different con- 
ditions of quantities, methods and apparatus than the 
tests made in actual practice in the plant. However, the 
results of the tests made in our laboratory are passed on 
to you with the hope that they may prove of some ben- 
efit to you. 


Tue Cotton OILING PROCESS 


The oiling of cotton in the “spray” process is done on 
the raw fiber; usually at the bale breaker or at the picker. 
The object being to lubricate the cotton fiber to make it 
work better during the processes of carding and spinning. 
Whether or not the oil is of value in these processes does 
not interest us as dyers as much as does its effect on the 
dyeing qualities of the yarn and cloth. 

Bleachers and dyers naturally have a dread of mineral 
oil as they know from experience of the great trouble 
caused by mineral oil stains (from lubrication of ma- 
chinery) which has come in contact with the yarn or 
cloth. 
moved by saponification in alkali boils. 

In a discussion held at the last Annual Meeting, in 
December, 1925, E. H. Hinckley, who is interested in the 


These straight mineral oil stains cannot be re- 


manufacture of one of these mineral oil compounds for 
spraying, stated that in their search for a suitable oil, his 
firm had tried many. Among the number was sul- 
phonated oil, which is, of course, familiar to you all. As 
it is used in dyeing, you are familiar with its qualities. 
Because of its use in dyeing, we used it in our tests for 
comparative results. However, Mr. Hinckley said that 
sulphonated oil was not suitable for oil spraying because 
of its action on the card clothing. 
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This firm finally decided on a mineral oil compound of 
the emulsifiable type, claiming that a mineral oil is of 
much assistance in softening up waxes and fats on cotton 
fibers, and making them easier to remove in the scour- 
ing processes. 

Chemists know that mineral oils are not saponifiable, 
and also know that emulsions are comparatively easy to 
remove in scouring. For instance, fresh milk is likely 
the most perfect emulsion of nature, and when spilled 
on cloth, it can be removed easily by use of a little warm 
water and soap. If a mineral oil compound is emulsifi- 
able, then theoretically it should be easily removed in 
the scouring processes. 

Dr. Richard B. Earle states that in the presence of 
oil on cotton fiber the cloth dyes a deeper shade, and if 
there is any inequality of distribution of oi] on the fibers, 
the dyeings are bound to be uneven. In carding and 
spinning the mixing of the fibers tends to even up any 
irregularities of oiling. He found an increased depth of 
color and better penetration than with untreated fibers. 

With kier boiler cloth, Dr. Earle said that no trouble 
need be apprehended if an easily emulsified mineral oil 
has been used in spraying. 

Gray cloth dyeing as in the case of sulphur dyes, where 
the cloth is singed, diastafored, washed and dried, re- 
quires that the cloth shall have been treated with an oil 
that is emulsifiable with water alone. This is due to the 
fact that the cloth is not kier boiled or treated with 
caustics, but treated with water only. 

With the foregoing as a basis it was decided to try the 
experiments on yarn that had been sprayed with various 
oils. As Dr. Earle stated that there is no danger in 
scouring and dyeing samples which have the oil uniformly 
sprayed thereon, the skeins were sprayed with the idea 
of having the oil unevenly applied. In this manner, it 
was hoped to show whether uneven spraying or distribu- 
tion of the oil would interfere with the dyeing. 

The method of applying the oil was to weigh out the 
skeins and apply the oil with a spray-gun until the skeins 
had gained 1 per cent (in one case, and 5 per cent in an- 
other) of the oil. Then the skeins were allowed to hang 
for a few days to allow for penetration. 


PROCEDURE OF TEST 


The oils used were a straight mineral oil that was be- 
ing used in the school for lubrication; a 50 per cent sul- 
phonated oil; a sample of spraying oil that was given 
to the school about two years ago, and a sample of oil 
used in spraying cotton in one of the local mills. The 
last two were of the emulsifiable mineral oil class. The 
reason for using these last two was that we had been told 
the oil being used in the mill was of a better class, that 
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is, that it was more emulsifiable. The same firm made 
both, but had improved their compound since giving a 
sample to the school. 

Scouring was done by two methods: a light scour by 
using an open kettle with .5 per cent each of soap and 
soda ash at a boil for an hour, and a kier scour using 1 
per cent caustic soda with ten pounds pressure for two 
hours. All percentages are figured on weight of goods. 
The per cent of oil on the skeins in one case was 1 per 
cent as used in spraying formula; and in the other case 
was 5 per cent to give an excess of oil, to find the effect 
of having too much oil. 

In scouring with the soap method the goods were well 
rinsed in hot water, but with the kier they were rinsed 
with cold water; these facts will be taken into considera- 
tion later. 

After scouring, the skeins were bleached in bleaching 
powder solution of 1.5 deg. Tw. 

After drying, skeins from each lot, excepting the 





straight mineral oil samples, were extracted with petrolic 
ether, and the accompanying chart shows the comparative 
amount of matter left. With the emulsifiable oils, this 
substance was when hot of a light yellowish color; upon 
cooling this oily substance congealed to form in about 
the same consistency as lard, but somewhat darker in 
color. The blank skeins congealed their extract to a 
more waxy whiter substance. The sulphonated oil ex- 
tract was very similar to the emulsifiable oil extracts. 

As shown by the chart, the sulphonated oil left less 
extract than did the other oils. In the case of the emulsi- 
fiable oils, those skeins which were scoured with soap 
and washed with hot water, left less extract than did the 
skeins which were kier boiled with caustic and washed 
with cold water. This led us to believe that there likely 
was some congealing of the oil because cooled down by 
the cold water, and in the congealed state it would be 
harder to remove than when liquid. 


Dveing tests were made by dyeing in one kettle twelve 
o da a » S 





Table of Results of Bleaching and Dyeing Appearance 


Method 
Color of Dyeing 
Direct Red (1 per cent oil)........... Batch 
Indiv. 
Direct Red (1 per cent oil).......... Batch 
Indiv. 
Direct Red (5 per cent oil)............ Batch 
Indiv. 
Direct Red (5 per cent oil)............ Batch 
Indiv. 
Sulphur Blue (1 per cent oil)........ Batch 
Batch 
Sulphur Blue (5 per cent oil)........ Batch 
Batch 
Direct Blue (1 per cent oil).......... Batch 
Indiv. 
Direct Blue (1 per cent oil).......... Batch 
Indiv. 
Direct Blue (5 per cent oil).......... Batch 
Indiv. 
Direct Blue (5 per cent oil).......... Batch 
Indiv. 


Method of 


Sulphonated 


Bleached Skeins 


One per cent oil 


Five per cent oil 


Scouring Old Oil New Oil Oil 
Soap Duller Bright Trifle 
Soap Darker Lighter Duller 
Kier Darker Lightest Duller 
Kier Dark Same as Same 
Soap Dullest Bright Duller 
Soap Dullest Bright Dull 
Kier Dullest Bright Duller 
Kier Dullest Same as Same 
Soap Streak Darker than 
Kier Darkest Darker than 
Soap Dark Darker than 
Kier Dark Same as 
Soap Same Same Same 
Soap Same Same Same 
Kier Same Same Same 
Kier Same Same Same 
Soap Same Same Same 
Soap Same Same Same 
Kier Same Same Same 
Kier Same Same Same 
Soap Poorest Whitest Next 
Kier Poorest Good Good 
Soap Poor Whitest Next 
Kier Poor Next to 
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different samples using 1 per cent Newport Fast Scarlet 
{BS in one case and 1 per cent Chlorantine Fast Blue 
2GL in the other. Salt was used, but no ash. The same 
dyes were used to dye in individual baths of 1 per cent. 
Another set of skeins were dyed in one bath using 5 per 
cent Sulfogene Navy Blue RL Conc. We also dyed some 
straizht mineral oil sprayed skeins with Direct Red, but 
as it stained in usual manner, did not bother any fur- 
ther with it. 

These samples are here and you can look them over as 
to evenness and depth of color. The table has been pre- 
pared with remarks of appearance as they seemed to us. 
The Direct Blue that was batch dyed appears to have all 
skeins fairly uniform; this also applies to the Direct Blue 
for individual baths. With the Direct Red, the old oil 
spray gave inferior results ; the new oil spray gave brighter 
results; especially noticeable in batch dyeing samples 
where the other samples seem dull. 

With the sulphur dyeing, the old spray gave inferior 
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results; the new spray gave very slightly darker color 
than the sulphonated oil. 

With the bleached skeins you will notice that the new 
spray with the soap scour and hot water wash, gives a 
trifle whiter bleach, although that from sulphonated oil 
is almost as white. The old spray oil is a darker bleach. 

With the kier scour and cold water wash, the sul- 
phonated oil bleached samples are whitest, with the new 
spray oil being almost as good and the oil spray oil is 
once more the poorest. 

The hot and cold water washes interested us, so we 
tried a few rough tests to find out how well the emulsi- 
fiable oils would emulsify. Using hot water and a little 
soda ash, the new spray oil formed the best emulsion 
which took longer to separate. The old oil spray broke 
after standing, to form three layers, so that likely ac- 
counts for its poorer showing. 

From these tests run at our school it would seem that 
oil sprayed cotton, that is, sprayed with an emulsifiable 
mineral oil, will give as uniform results in dyeiny and 
bleaching as can ke obtained by using sulphonated oils. 
As to its after effects, we have not as yet run any tests, 
so cannot say whether or not the bleached white will 
eventually yellow. 


Discussion of Oil Spraying 

Chairman Killheffer—This is an interesting paper. It 
is work along a very interesting line and I am sure Pro- 
fessor Grimshaw would like to hear any discussion that 
you might wish to engage in. 

Mr. Ullnan—I would like to ask Professor Grimshaw 
one question: He spoke of preparing the goods before 
entering into the kier by giving a cold water wash. That 
does not correspond exactly to the way in which all 
bleacheries handle the goods before putting them into 
the kier. Some of them treat the goods with a dilute 
solution of sulphuric acid. I wonder what effect that 
would have on this oil, whether it would then be re- 
moved in the kier? 

Professor Grimshaw—I haven't happened to run any 
of those tests, Mr. Ullman. Of course, some cloths are 
diastafored, or they are steeped, and so forth. This 
yarn was not a warp yarn; it was a filling yarn, made 
right there in the school, 3 26’s, and had no sizing ma- 
terial on it at all. When I said that we wet it out with 
cold water, I meant you to understand that it was in the 
washing afterwards when I used the cold water, instead 
of washing with hot as it came out of the kier. They 
were all wet out with warm water before they were put in. 

George A. Moran—You made this comparison with 
sulphonated oil. You did not make any comparison with 
yarn that had not been treated with any oil, did you? 
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Professor Grimshaw—In the bleached skeins that have 
been passed around, you will find one skein which was 
soaped and bleached without having been treated with 
anything at all. That came second in the extraction. 
The one that had sulphonated oil came .68 per cent and 
that came about .72 per cent of extractable matter. 

L. L. Bamberger—I\ believe Dr. Grimshaw’s results 
would have been somewhat different, especially as regards 
the uneven application of oil, if they had been done 
on piece goods. I believe Dr. Earle’s opinions were based 
entirely on the piece goods standpoint. 

As large dyers of Sulphur Khakis, we were very much 
worried when we heard of this spraying process, and on 
the first of it that we got we had some trouble which 
was due altogether to the fact that the spraying was 
done, I believe, with a single-acting pump and went on 
unevenly. With each stroke of the pump maybe a large 
shot of oil would be put on, and on the back stroke the 
raw stock would get by without any oil at all; on subse- 
quent operations this wasn’t evenly distributed in card- 
ing and spinning, and we got the uneven results that 
we had feared. But later on when the spraying became 
uniform we had absolutely no trouble at all on that score. 
In fact, provided the oil is put on uniformly and is very 
emulsifiable, I believe I can say that we get better results 
even on dyeing from the bale, which is the hardest type 
of piece goods dyeing on which to secure uniformity, and 
the results will be superior to unsprayed cotton. 

Professor Grimshaw—Mr. Bamberger brings up the 
point about cloth. I am mighty sorry that we did not 
have the opportunity at the school to do cloth. We should 
have liked to use the raw stock that had been sprayed 
and the cloth also. Those of you who go to school know 
that besides doing these little tests we have to do quite a 
lot of teaching, and my time is pretty well taken up. 
I might say that in this time we have dyed around two 
or three hundred skeins. A lot of them were given in- 
dividual attention; individual baths were given to a lot 
of these skeins that I have here. It took up considerable 
time and therefore I didn’t get a chance to do the cloth. 

Mr. Bamberger—The point in connection with the 
yarn is that on dyeing the yarn with a very large volume 
of liquor in proportion to the amount of cloth, any un- 
evenness would have a tendency to be overcome. On the 
other hand, in dyeing Sulphur Khakis on a continuous 
machine, which is practically mechanical dyeing, in very 
strong baths, the cloth being in contact with the liquor 
practically to a fraction of a minute or a few seconds, 
those differences become very marked. 

The fear of unevenness from oil spraying on cloth 
treated in that way was very real, but as it happened the 
mechanical process has improved to such an extent that 
it has become an advantage instead of a disadvantage. 


Professor Grimshaw—In making our tests, we tried, 
as I said, making one with a half per cent soap and a half 
per cent soda ash for an hour at a boil in an open kettle, 
as well as the kier boil. We wanted to have a light scour, 
then the kier boil, and when you see the bleached sam- 
ples you will find they are better than the kier samples, 
which received more severe treatment. 


Chairman Killheffer—Is there any further discussion 
on this paper?’ If not, we will pass on to the next paper 
which is on the subject, “Difficulties Encountered in Dry 
Cleansing Textile Fabrics,” by L. FE. Jackson, of the 
Mellon Institute. (Applause. ) 

L. E. Jackson—I also have some samples here that I 
wish to present a little later. 

Before I start reading this paper I want to say there 
is a spirit in this organization that appeals to me very 
much, and that is that all the papers and discussions seem 
to be presented for the purpose of improving textiles and 
the methods of handling textiles. It is with that same 
spirit that I present this paper. I am connected with a 
group of dry cleaners who maintain a fellowship in the 
Mellon Institute. We have direct contact with the con- 
sumer of textiles, and it is some of the textile problems 
that are presented to us, and submitted to me in my 
laboratory, that I want to call to your attention this 
morning. 

Mr. Jackson presented his prepared paper: 


Textile Defects Encountered in Dry Cleaning 
By Lioyp E. Jackson 
Senior Industrial Fellow, Mellon Institute of Industrial 
Research, University of Pittsburgh 

Dry cleaning is the removal of dirt and stains from 
materials by means of organic solvents and of especially 
prepared soap. The process is also known as French or 
commercial cleaning. It is based on the fact that a con- 
siderable amount of dirt and dust on wearing apparel, 
draperies, etc., is held in position by greasy substances 
After the grease is removed by a suitable solvent, the 
dirt may be taken away mechanically. The process in- 
volves immersing the articles in liquids other than water, 
which do not affect the physical properties of the ma- 
terials treated. In the strictest sense, the process is not 
dry, but, on the other hand, articles immersed in the 
liquids employed in dry cleaning are not wetted as they 
would be in water. Water causes textiles to become limp 
and in many cases to alter in shape and size. Petroleum 
naphtha and other organic liquids employed in dry clean- 
ing do not induce such alterations in textiles. 

Articles which may best be dry cleaned include cloth- 
ing, millinery and housefurnishings. Materials that are 
sent for dry cleaning include textiles made from almost 
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all known fibers as well as leather, fur and feathers. The producing a fashionable shade than to its endur 
textile fibers ence € most part wool, silk, any rate some of the 


Wool, silk and rayon plants are 


untered are for th 
rayon, cotton and linen. Of these, 
predominate. 


ance. At 

colors that come into dry-cleaning 

not suitable for materials that Must be cleaned. 
The most offending colors are browns, blue 

The articles received for dry cleaning are sorted and Not all browns. 

Classified as they come into the plant, first as to material, cleaning, but 

igth or sturdiness, and finally 


Ss and greens. 
blues and greens cause difficulty in dry 


some of them do. In the dry-cle 
then as to stret 


aning 
4S to color. process they will become entirely changed in shade, some- 
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the change mentioned occurs 
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hand with petroleum naphtha 
Much of the 
Process depends upon the 


naphtha and dry-cleaning free fatty acid are 
clean naphtha are re st results in practice, 


Writer is familiar, yet 
as chiffon evenine dresses and 
fcr machine cleaning, such 


in the cleaning process 
ture, are cleaned by 


at often the color can be restor 


ed. by dipping 
and the Material in a dilute 


acid, such as acetic acid: 
Cleaning — this practice is resorted to, the 
dry-cleaning soap used. A cleaning.” [yp some 
is essential for proper cleaning, be Wet with Water. 
alter cleaning the articles are extracted 


in well-ventilated drvin Dyes Nor Fast to PERSPIRATION AND \VaTeER 
are inspected for spots, which 
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be pressed are so treated before being returned to the 
customer. The whole cleaning Process is characterized by 
the use of cleaning agents and detergents 
with respect to the materials to 
briefly 


but when 
dry-cleanin~ Soap. 


Process is no longer “dry 
Cases articles are ruined if they 


success of the 
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good dry-cleanin+ soap 
When Possible 

and dried either in tumblers or 
rooms. When dry they 
are removed by 


Another source of color trouble is attributable to the 


are not fast to perspiration. This 
difficulty is also more often observed on 


fact that the dyes used 


silk and rayon 
of the other textile fabrics. 
the armpits and across the 


that are inert materials than on any Under 
be cleaned 


The process back the color will be faded. 
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Nevertheless the modern dry-cleaner 
has many problems. 
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flimsy. It is mostly in cheap dresses and draperies that 
such materials are found; but even though the article is 
cheap, the owner expects it to wear a reasonable leneth 
of time. Finishing compounds are also the cause of un- 
sightly rings in materials on which may be spilled liquid 
that cause an uneven distribution of the finish in the 
materials. Sometimes the skillful spotter in the dry 
cleaning plant can work the rings out so they are not 
manifest, but frequently it is necessary to wash the article 
in water to remove all the finishing material and then 
refinish it. The operation of washing and refinishing is 
not always practicable because of the design of the article 
or because to wet the material in water will cause it to 
shrin’: so that it is no longer useful. The finishing prob- 
lem is further complicated for the dry cleaner because 
the cloth is finished in the piece in a manner that it is 
impossible to duplicate in a made up garment or drapery. 


SHRINKING AND STRETCHING 


Shrinking and stretching are sources of considerable 
trouble to the dry cleaner. These difficulties are not con- 
fined to fabrics made of any one of the textile fibers, as 
any materials may have these objectionable properties. 
Shrinking and stretching are mentioned together because 
the same inherent cause is often responsible for both 
effects. The common cause in this case is the nature of 
the threads and the weave. The writer has observed 
linen and cotton suitings that were loosely woven from 
loosely twisted threads that would stretch when thev were 
being pressed until they were inches too large for the 
owner. In other cases too tightly twisted threads, prin- 
cipally in silk, caused materials to shrink even when the 
smallest amount of steam possible was used for pressing 
them. Such silk materials are of the nature of crepe 
weaves which in the finishing process have been stretched 
to size and dried flat. The least amount of moisture 
causes them to shrink. When such material has been 
shaped into a garment, even a small amount of shrinking 
makes it useless to its owner, and often the amount of 
shrinkage is not small. In general, shrinking is a prop- 
erty of textile materials that is not new. It may be ex- 
pected in water cleaning if the materials are not properly 
handled. Even in water cleaning textiles properly han- 
dled should not shrink; but in dry cleaning with such 
inert liquids as petroleum naphtha materials must not 
shrink if they are to give satisfaction to the owner. 
Fabrics should be made and finished so they will not 
shrink when properly dry cleaned. It is a foregone con- 
clusion that most fabrics in service must be cleaned at 
some time and dry cleaning is the mildest method of 
cleaning known. 

Notwithstanding statements that tin-weighted silks are 
as durable as unweighted silks, they are a source of diffi- 


culty to the dry cleaner. Ey weighted silks reference is 
had to the heavier weizhted silks in particular, i. e., 18/20 
oz. silk or heavier. Many cases have been called to the 
writer’s attention where weighted silk in dresses his failed 
after a short wearing time. The failure is usually where 
the silk has been in contact with perspiration. The 
threads become weak and the fabric falls into holes. This 
often happens in the dry-cleaning plant because there is 
an extra strain on the materials durine cleaning while 
they are heavy from being wet with cleaning fluid. Such 
materials as taffetas are notoriovs for the property of 
weakening and breaking in a comparatively short time, 
but in dress materials such as crepes these properties are 
not expected by the customer. 

Rayon is a textile fiber which, in the form of all-rayon 
and as union goods, is getting to be more and more com- 
mon in dry-cleaning plants The dirt is readily removed 
from rayon by dry-cleaning methods, but when the spots 
that remain after washing in petroleum naphtha are taken 
out the luster of the material is often destroyed in those 
It is necessary to wet the whole article in water 
Other diffi- 


culties the dry cleaner has with rayon are caused by the 


places. 


to obtain an even bright finish on the fabric. 


nature of the weave, insufficient reinforcing of the regen- 
erated cellulose rayons with stronger fibers, and by de- 
terioration due to the effect of light and heat. 

Rayon threads are smooth, and, unless fabrics are de- 
signed with allowance for this property, they will slip 
even though they are carefully handled in cleaning. This 
condition obtains more often in drapery materials than 
in any other case observed by the writer. 

Sometimes rayon articles become so soiled or spotted 
that they must be washed in water. It is well known that 
regenerated cellulose rayon loses much of its tensile 
strength when wet with water. This property makes it 
difficult to clean the material, because some handling is 
necessary. Even when the greatest precautions are ob- 
served, the materials will be torn during the operation of 
washing them in water. The most satisfactory regener- 
ated cellulose rayon fabrics for water washing are those 
in which the rayon threads have been strengthened with 
some other textile fiber. For example, a fine cotton 
thread covered with rayon makes a durable thread. 
Celanese and Lustron give no trouble in this respect. 

Rayon drapery materials that have hung in windows 
exposed to light are often weakened to a point that they 
will not stand the strain of dry cleaning. This is par 
ticularly true of draperies that have hung over or 


near radiators. 
Co-OPERATION NEEDED 


There are other difficulties with which the dry cleaner 
must contend; for example, imitation leather, improperly 
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dyed furs, feather articles held together with rubber 
cement, etc. The alert dry cleaner is on the lookout for 
articles received for cleaning which may cause any of 
the difficulties mentioned. In apparent cases the owners 
of the articles are informed of the difficulties that may 
arise, and the article is either cleaned at the owner’s risk 
or else returned without cleaning. Even though the ex- 
pert dry cleaner recognizes many of the materials with 
which there will be trouble, there are some troublesome 
cases that are not apparent and get by. Furthermore, 
there are constantly new creations in color, style, etc., 
whose difficulties the dry cleaner must learn by experi- 
ence. The dry cleaner is not infallible; he makes mis- 
takes as other people do, but the majority of the com- 
plaints that come into a well-operated plant are due to 
causes beyond the control of the dry cleaner. One mod- 
ern establishment known to the writer that cleans on the 
average of 1,200 ladies’ dresses and 1,200 men’s suits 
“ach week has an average of twelve complaints from 
customers per week. All the complaints are not caused 
by faults in materials; some of them arise from faults 
originating in any organization that must handle such a 
large volume of work for so many different patrons. It 
is worthy of note that the complaints constitute only a 
small percentage of the volume of work handled. Yet 
each complaint has a real significance and means dis- 
appointment, to say the least, to each patron that brings 
it. ‘There is certainly no excuse for avoidable happenings 
which cause complaint. Many of the causes for com- 
plaint, some of which have been mentioned, could be 
obviated by closer co-operation among textile manufac- 
turers, garment manufacturers, and dry cleaners. Much 
could be gained by then properly labeling them, so that, 
when they reach the consumer, he would know what to 
expect from the material purchased. Something more 
adequate than the “Truth in Fabric” bill, lately before 
Congress, would be necessary to accomplish this purpose. 
Fabrics should be designed with the idea in mind that 
they will have to be dry cleaned. In some manufacturing 
localities articles must be dry cleaned many times during 
a reasonable period of service. 

Here I have a sample of a lady’s coat. That silk is 20 
to 22 ounce silk, and you can see how it has gone to 
pieces. It was supposed to be a very valuable coat (part 
of a suit), and the lady was very much disappointed ; 
she couldn’t understand why it should go to pieces in this 
way. In fact, the company that cleaned it now has a 
lawsuit on its hands involving the condition of the coat. 
It is quite apparent that the silk has tendered, due to the 
weighting in it. The cleaner is not at fault. Yet the 
customer will attempt to hold that cleaner responsible 
for it. 


Here is another example of some of the difficulties 
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that we have with dyed articles. Here are two draperies. 
One of them, you notice, is green and one is brown. They 
are out of a lot of draperies that were dry cleaned only ; 
no water was used at all. Of the lot, this one curtain 
turned brown; the rest of them remained the original 
shade, green. We tried various methods, such as running 
it through acid, and things of that kind, to restore the 
color but nothing would restore the shade. 

Those are examples of things that the dry cleaner is 
up against and I would appreciate it, if anyone here is 
interested enough, after this talk or even now ¢f he will 
tell me what happened to that brown drapery. I must 
tell the customer when I get back to Pittsburgh. (Laugh- 
ter. ) 

I have some other samples here. Here is a piece of 
rayon drapery material that slips very easily. Just the 
least little pull, if you will notice, causes that material 
to slip. Even though the most careful dry-cleaning 
methods are used, that drapery is liable to slip, and when 
it slips it is ruined. 

Here is a silk drapery that came in to one of the dry- 
cleaning plants. That was in use for a year and a half. 
The pieces that you see there are where the folds oc- 
curred in the drapery; the bottom part was protected 
by the window sill. Where the sunlight has reached that 
silk, there isn’t any. That was received whole and ap- 
parently was in good condition when it came into the dry- 
cleaning plant; in going through the dry-cleaning process 
you can see what happened to it. 

Here is a piece of woolen material. In some cases, as 
I mentioned in the paper, it is necessary to wet articles 
with water in order to clean them, but that is not very 
often the case, and only in cases where it is absolutely 
necessary is that done. But here is a piece of wool that 
does not dry clean well at all and it is necessary to wet it. 
That shrank something like fourteen inches across the 
width when it was wet with water. A garment made 
from that material came in to the plant. It shrunk eight 
inches across the shoulder and sometimes like a foot or 
sixteen inches in the length. (Laughter.) When it came 
in it was supposed to fit a grown person; when it got 
through the process it wouldn’t fit a child. 

Here is an example of a piece of weighted silk on 
which a little salt water was spilt. You will see that it 
is quite tender in those spots. The rest of the silk is in 
fairly good shape. 

Those are all the examples of textile defects that I 
have. I shall be glad to answer any questions about dry 
cleaning that I possibly can. (Applause.) 


Chairman Killheffer—In connection with the case in 
which a garment shrank eighteen or twenty inches in 
length, that might be a happy method of transforming 
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in old type of skirt into a new style one. In connection 
with one of the samples you displayed, I should imagine 
that in some of the plants they would have to hire a de- 
tective to try to find the garments after they had been 
through the dry-cleaning process. 

Mr. Jackson—That is true. That actually happens. 

Chairman Killhe ffer—One other thought occurs to me: 
that in this age of highly colored liquids and with liquids 
of more or less high alcoholic content, vou have many 
different kinds of spots to contend with. 

Mr. Jackson—-That is true, too, but luckily the fabrics 
are built to withstand those particular fluids. 


The Need for Dry-Cleaning Tests 
By CLARENCE C. HUBBARD 
National Association of Dyers and Cleaners 

Mr. President, inasmuch as the Committee here are 
talking at length about wet washing or a test for wash- 
ing, it is my hope that some interest will be evinced in 
tests for dry cleaning as well. 

The dry-cleaning industry, that is, the cleansing and 
redyeing of worn garments, is, we believe, here to stay. 
Within a period of thirty years it has grown from re- 
ceipts of $4,000,000 for this service to better than a half 
billion, and at its present rate of growth it will possibly 
exceed a billion dollars in receipts within a period of 
less than five years. 

I want to correct an impression that might have been 
gained from Mr. Jackson’s talk: that garments might be 
wholly cleaned in naphtha. That brings out one salient 
feature, namely, that any stain or soil containing moisture 
or such staining materials as perspiration must of neces- 
sity be wet washed. Dry cleaning will not remove mois- 
ture containing or tinctorial stains. Neither will it affect 
perspiration. However, the dry cleaner must of neces- 
sity dry clean first in the handling of any type of fabric, 
inasmuch as it will remove some soiling materials, so as 
to enable him to make his washing processes much shorter, 
using shorter baths and perhaps less detergent materials 
in that process. 

I just bring this before you because we feel it has in- 
trinsic value, that is, the testing of materials in the dry- 
cleaning process as well. That is simple and will give 
you your reaction toward dyestuff and fabric, and I 
must say, although this is the hundred and first year of 
our existence, just recently (in fact, two weeks ago) we 
first encountered woolen materials that had shrunk as 
much as nine inches across the shoulder and twelve 
inches in length in naphtha alone—all-woolen material. 
We have traced the manufacturing, the mill agency, and 
all, but, first, we must try to find, by analysis, those 
things which have been incorporated in the fabric. Be- 
cause of the fact that the naphtha process has removed 
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these ingredients, we are prohibited from making a com- 
plete report. 

If the manufacturer will co-operate as all others along 
the line have done, we may perhaps diagnose our diffi- 
culties. 

The cleaner, of course, views these things with great 
alarm. My instructions to the cleaner, however, being 
their technical adviser in the Bureau of Standards, is that 
inasmuch as their claims for damage do not exceed one 
per cent of their total gross volume, they should pay 
these claims, shoulder the burden and grin. This, though 
being ever so worthy, should not deter the correction of 
faulty practice. 

I may be pardoned here for referring to two or three 
things, one of which is the faulty rinsing of acid dye- 
stuffs from woolen materials which are woven into fabric 
in which rayon or silk stripes are placed. Eventually. 
the acid leaves the woolen material or is traced into the 
other materials (the striping of silk and rayon) with 
resultant destruction. 

We think those are important factors. 

One outstanding thing in the minds of textile men to- 
day, since our meeting with some thirty of them on Sep- 
tember 20 in New York, is that there is a necessity ap- 
parently for the development of standard tolerances in 
the shrinking of fabric. That is, there is a great vari- 
ance in the tentering of material during manufacture, 
and there seems to be need for shrinkage tolerance 
standards. 

We are building a research institute in Washington, 
D. C., costing approximately one-half million dollars. 
The textile interests and manufacturers in considerable 
number are anxious that we put over tests on materials 
that are being manufactured in relation to dyestuffs in 
both dry cleaning and wet washing. We may place an- 
other laboratory in New York City, that the retail mer- 
chants may have tests conducted there. 
mand for that. 


There is a de- 
We have been requested to give that 
service to them. 

Thank vou. (Applause. ) 

Discussion of Dry-Cleaning Problems 

Chairman Killhe ffer—This is a highly interesting paper 
that Mr. Jackson has presented, and it has been added to 
and commented upon very appropriately by Mr. Hubbard. 
We would like to hear any discussion on this subject 
that you may have in mind. 

Dr. Walter M. Scott—Mr. Chairman, in his paper Mr. 
Jackson spoke a little bit about the bleeding of prints 
from the colored portion into the white. That is a sub- 
ject which is extremely interesting to me. 

It is well known, of course, that if you leave a silk 
print, even though it may be a washable print, in a very 
damp condition for any length of time, the color is liable 
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to travel along the fiber from the print into the white. 
I wondered if in dry cleaning they have noticed in any 
particular colors a tendency to bleed from the color into 
the white, into the dry cleaning solvent also. That is, 
has it ever run into that? 

Mr. Jackson—No, that generally does not occur. In 
my experience, I have had two or three cases like that, 
but those were cases in which oil soluble dyes were used. 
Very seldom do we run across a thing of that kind, but 
occasionally, as I say, we do. In connection with the 
other dyestuffs, I have never known of any of the dyes to 
run, that is, printed dyes, in the dry-cleaning process. 

Hugh Christison—1 should like to ask Mr. Jackson 
what this woolen material was like that shrank so much 
in dry cleaning. 

Mr. Jackson—Mr. Hubbard mentioned the one that 
shrank in dry cleaning. 


Mr. Hubbard 
that shrank so badly in dry cleaning was a sulphur bleach 


Mr. Christison, the white wool garment 
and woven into a basket weave. It was interesting to 
note that there were two patch-pockets approximately 
eight or ten inches square on each side of the coat that 
were not affected at all. The balance of the coat was 
very much puckered up and drawn, but it did not have 
entirely the feel that is common after wet washing. 
This is something to fortify that statement: the coat 
was lined with silk dyed with Carmine, and one that was 
So that had the coat 
encountered moisture in the naphtha in any way, the 


fugitive even to distilled water. 


sulphur bleached fabric would naturally have absorbed 
a great deal of that dyestuff. But the wool was not 
stained at all. It was perfectly white and nice, but badly 
drawn. 

Professor Grimshaw—Mr. Jackson spoke about regen- 
erated cellulose rayons (with the exception of Celanese 
and Lustron) losing tensile strength when wet with 
water. How does naphtha affect them? 

Mr. Jackson 


Professor Grimshaw 


It doesn’t affect them. 
And the rayons do not stretch 
and stay stretched with naphtha? 

Mr. Jackson—No, not with naphtha. 

Chairman Killheffer—That is, even though they have 
taken up the additional weight of the solvent that they 
might be carrying at the moment, their strength is just 
the same? 

Mr. Jackson 


course, the physical weight may cause some stretching, 


Their strength is just the same. Of 


but as soon as the naphtha is evaporated out of them they 
go back to their original shape and form. 

Professor Grimshaw—Do I understand that there is 
elasticity with naphtha and not with water ? 

Mr. Jackson—Yes, I would say that is the case. The 
cloth may be elastic, due to its weave, or perhaps it is 


a knitted cloth; it may be elastic on that account. The 
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fiber itself is unaltered in naphtha. It is very much the 
same as when it is dry. 

Chairman Killhe ffer 
on this paper ? 


Is there any further discussion 


For the moment we shall pass the next paper as we will 
have somewhat better facilities for its presentation this 
afternoon, the next paper requiring some slides. We 
will now have the paper on the “Dyeing of Union Shades 
on Hosiery Containing Rayon, Pure Silk and Mercerized 
Cotton,” by Mr. Chas. B. Ordway. (Applause.) 
Dyeing of Union Shades on Hosiery Contain- 

ing Rayon, Pure Silk and Mercerized Cotton 

By Cuaries B. Orpway 
Spalding Knitting Mills, Griffin, Ga. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: This is a novelty prop- 
osition that I am about to discuss because it is applicable 
to infants’ hose more than to anything else. The mill 
with which I am connected makes children’s or infants’ 
hose exclusively. It is one of the few in the South. 

‘Talks and conventions remind me of the old negro who 
lived on the Southern Railway right of way; two children 
of his had been killed and when the third one came along 
he named it “Schedule,” because he knew that railroad 
won't goin’ to run on Schedule. 

But I will endeavor to differ from the old negro and 
try to run on my schedule as close as possible. 

When I arrived at my present position they were mak- 
ing an infants’ hose containing viscose type rayon top, 
Japan Silk leg, and mercerized heel and toe. They were 
having great difficulty in maintaining the same tone on 
all three of these distinct fibers. The rayon top and silk 
leg would be a union shade, but the cotton heel an off 
shade, or vice versa. 

This showed that the formule were not worked out 
correctly as to temperature, rate of exhaustion, and affin- 
itv of the dyestuffs for the three fibers. 

I then tested over a hundred dyestuffs at temperatures 
ranging from 170 deg. Fahr. to 210 deg. Fahr., on this 
hose in a 1-20 bath with and without the addition of 
Glauber or common salt to the bath before I started 
matching the shades, keeping all the dyeings properly 
marked as to the results for rate exhaustion, affinity, and 
difference in tones, and the amount that the neutral dye- 
ing colors stained the rayon and cotton. 

All shades possible were matched, using Direct Silk 
White and neutral dyeing colors. Those colors showing 
the slowest rate of exhaustion gave the best results. 

The yellow shades were the most difficult, as Direct 
Yellows have a great affinity for mercerized cotton, leav- 
ing the rayon a light off shade. Using Stilbene Yellow, 
Metanil Yellow and Azo Yellow, I split the boiled-up 
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color in two equal portions, entering one part and the 
goods at 140 deg. Fahr., bringing up to 205 deg. Fahr. in 
twenty minutes, adding 10 to 20 per cent common salt, 
runing twenty minutes at 205 deg. Fahr., adding equal 
amount of salt and rest of color and boiling twenty min- 
utes longer to obtain shade desired. 

\My object in using Metanil Yellow was to stain the 
rayon top enough to make up for off shade caused by the 
affinity for the cotton, as it usually boils off the silk when 
the temperature goes over 190 deg. Fahr. 

In case the temperature is not held at 205 dee. Fahr., 
the ravon top will be a light shade and heel and toe too 
heavy to make a good union. 

lor blues I used Direct Blue RW, 6B, and Diazo 
Black BH, Pontacyl Blue 5R, Wool Blue N, and Green B 
in a 1-25 bath or longer bath. Entering goods at 120 
deg. Fahr., bring to 190 deg. Fahr. in twenty minutes, 
and adding 5 to 30 per cent Glauber salt, holding at 190 
deg. Fahr. for twenty to forty minutes. 

lhe formule, of course, have to be worked out accord- 
ing to the various types of shades that you have on blues. 
I had approximately ten varying shades on blues, from a 
Sky to a very heavy shade like a Navy or a medium 
tone like Yale Blue, which has been very popular for the 
last year or so. 

The light tans and browns were matched with the 
Pontamine Catechues in place of the Direct Browns like 
3Gn and GR, as they gave better unions on all the range 
of shades. Take a range from a light Champagne on to 
a Russet Brown, French Tan or Russian Calf, or any of 
the darker shades that the women use. They were dyed 
by the same method as the blues. 

You probably have noticed on those socks that have 
gone around that the green shade I have there is very 
bright. I had great difficulty in running that shade be- 
cause most of the Direct Sky Blues will go on the rayon 
heavier than on the mercerized cotton, and the Direct 
Bright Yellows will go on the mercerized cotton heavier ; 
so I found that I had to select the most brilliant Benzo 
Greens and Yellows that I could find. I started them at 
140 dev. Fahr.. and went to 180 deg., adding 5 to 10 per 
cent of Glauber salt, maintaining this temperature twenty 
to thirty minutes. I found this gave me the best results. 

I tried every combination of reds that I could find 
without securing results desired. The mercerized cotton 
and rayon would become two different shades on storage. 
My only remedy was to match the rayon top and silk lee, 
and trust that the purchaser would not be too critical 


Pinks were run in a short bath and heavy shades in a 
] 


1 
I 


ng bath similarly to blues. 

\ll of these goods were processed by the two-bath 
ethod of first degumming silk, extracting, and entering 

in dye bath. 


The equipment used consisted of Monel metal lined 


paddle machines, the paddles having 12 to 20 revolutions 
Water 


used was of zero hardness, and a steam operated tem- 


per minute, according to the size of the machine. 


perature controller gave the exacting temperatures re- 
quired. ‘The various dyestuffs found best after practical 
production were as follows: 

Direct Black LN, Diazo Black BH, Yellow SX or 
Stilbene Yellow, Flavine S, Red 8BL, Catechu GN, B, 
3G, Green MT, Scarlet 4BS, 4BA, Violet N, 3R, Red 
FD, Orange EG. 

For the neutral dyeing colors: Red GD, Red WH, 
Azo Yellow, Cloth Brown 5k, Blue N, Blue A, Blue 5R, 
Violet 4BN, 6BN, 10B and 


Orange R, Green J, 


Brown AN. 


Of course, this is just a brief outline. A subject like 
this is so broad that no one can cover all topics complete- 
lv; one can only touch on a few of the shades where 
most of the trouble is caused. 

I believe that this is all I have to say. If there are any 
questions that you would like to ask me, I shall do my 
best to answer them. I have just made a brief outline 
here of the chief topics. (Applause. ) 

Discussion of Union Dyeing 
Chairman Killheffer—Is there any discussion on this 
topic 3 

Hiliam H. Cady—I1 would like to ask what kind of 
rayon was used? 

Vr. Ordway 

Vr. Cady 
Pont ? 


The Viscose type. 
Made by the Viscose Company or Du 

Mr. Ordway—I used Du Pont Viscose in part of it 
and the Viscose Company’s product in other parts. But 
they run similarly. They both ran true to form on those 
experiments I have attempted to make. It took me about 
six month to work out some of those combinations to 
the point where I could get them on practical production, 
and I used straight formule all the way from 10-pound 
lots up to a 160 pounds. 

Vr. Cady 


affinity for certain dyes than the Viscose of the Du Pont 


Don’t you find the Viscose silk has more 


Company 
Vr. Ordway—Yes, 


when it has been given a haif bleach it has a greater 


on certain colors, and especially 


affinity for certain dyestuffs at higher temperatures. 

Chairman Killheffer—Its there any further discussion 
on this paper? 

A moment ago I said that we would postpone Mr 
Goldthwait’s paper. We are going to let that go over until 
after lunch, because the time is too short for the presen- 
tation of that now. We have one very short paper here 
by Mr. Milne, who is not here, and with your permission, 


I will ask the secretary to read it now. 
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Secretary Hadley read the paper entitled “Print- 
ing and Discharging of Colors on Celanese”: 


Printing and Discharging of Colors on Celanese 
By WitiiaAM MILNE 
Sussex Print Works, Newton, N. J. 

I suppose that the subject of Printing and Discharging 
of Colors on Celanese has been assigned to me because 
of the reasonably large amount of printing that the 
Sussex Print Works has been doing on this fabric with 
very fair success. 

Unfortunately we are not able to speak with authority 
upon the discharge method of printing on Celanese dyed 
grounds as this phase of printing is only under the process 
of development and our work has not as yet been along 
that line. We can only point out the fact that the Amer- 
ican Cellulose & Chemical Manufacturing Company, Ltd., 
and Doctor Cotton, of the General Dyestuffs Corporation, 
have developed an interesting series of colors suitable for 
dyeing Celanese which are dischargeable with different 
reagents giving beautiful effects which we know will be 
of great interest to the industry when they are put on 
the market. 

The few remarks that we may make on the subject 
shall be free from technical phraseology as all who are 
interested in Celanese must be familiar with the technical 
information given by the American Cellulose & Chemical 
Manufacturing Company, Ltd., together with the mass of 
technical matter found in the trade journals and mag- 
azines. 

We find that in dealing with Celanese we are handling 
a fabric the structure of which is very susceptible to 
chemical change effected by the reagents and temperature 
used in processing the goods. The mechanical method of 
handling Celanese fabrics may vary to suit the mechani- 
cal conditions of various plants, but these are not so im- 
portant as the careful attention to temperature and chemi- 
cal reagents used. 

In preparing the various Celanese cloths for dyeing 
and printing it is just as much a nesessity as it is in other 
fabrics to have them well bottomed or free from all sizing 
and dressing, and if this part of the process is well han- 
dled the dyeing and printing becomes a problem no more 
complicated than that of any other fabric. 

To that end care should be taken to see that the scour- 
ing baths are kept at a temperature no higher than 170 
deg. Fahr., and that with the exception of a slight amount 
of ammonia no other active alkali is used with the soap 
scouring solutions. 

The goods being thoroughly cleansed we find that dye- 
ing with the so-called S R A colors and other selected 
colors of that type is comparatively easy and these being 


dyed in a soap solution are considered fast. Neverthe- 
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less, particular attention must be given to the different 
temperatures at which the various dyes have their max- 
imum affinity for the Celanese and, of course, in dyeing 
and printing compound shades, the dyer and colorist have 
an interesting and tricky problem to handle. 

The demand to-day for fast colors both in dyeing and 
printing has naturally led us to develop this type of color 
in our printing and we have had very good success, using 
a selected line of vat dyestuffs. 

It would be natural to suppose since the fabric is so 
susceptible to reactions with alkali that the alkaline nature 
of these vat colors would tend to convert the Celanese 
into rayon, thereby destroying its original properties, but 
we find with care taken to avoid excessive heat in drying 
and with the minimum amount of alkali used in the print- 
ing color, that neither the drying or subsequent aging has 
had that effect, although we have had experiences which 
have shown that we must watch this particular point very 
carefully. 

We have also printed Celanese successfully with the 
S R A colors, but find that due to the oily nature of the 
colors we have more trouble in keeping clear cut edges 
on the figures when the goods are undergoing the steam- 
ing process. This, however, may be obviated by the use 
of aluminum acetate. 

In our endeavor to keep bright colors in our printed 
effects we have naturally kept our dyed ground shades 
very light, since they are not dischargeable with hydro- 
sulphite. Nevertheless, we have obtained very beautiful 
results and when a line of discharge colors is available 
for dyeing Celanese, and that is coming very soon, there 
should be no reason in the world why Celanese should 
not be ranked with the Queen of Fabrics. 


Chairman Killheffer—I might announce to you at this 
time the result of the vote on the proposed amendment 
The motion to pass it to a letter ballot of the Associa- 
tion was almost unanimously carried. As only a_ two- 
thirds vote is required, it will be so passed to the mem- 
bership in due course. 

Announcements were made regarding the after- 
ternoon session, and the banquet. 

Chairman Killheffer—If there is nothing further to 
come before the meeting we will stand adjourned. 

The meeting adjourned at twelve thirty o’clock. 


Applicants for Membership 
Active Membership 
Albrecht, Chas. H., chemist, Bell Company, Worcester, 
Mass. Sponsors: Louis A. Olney and A. K. Johnson. 
Coplin, J. E., dyer, Lowell Manufacturing Company, 
Lowell, N. C. Sponsors: M. T. Johnson and C. H. 
Stone. 
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THE MILL EXECUTIVE AND THE A.A. T. C. C. 


HE American Association of Textile Chemists and 

Colorists has undoubtedly been of tremendous prac- 
tical benefit to its members who are mill men. Those 
dyers and chemists who have made it a practice to attend 
meetings of their local sections with more or less regu- 
larity can unquestionably testify to the truth of this 
statement. 

The day was, not so long since, when dyers regarded 
themselves as the custodians of “secret’’ processes, which 
they felt it necessary or desirable to guard jealously from 
other members of their profession. To-day “rule of 
thumb” methods have largely yielded to science and the 
dyeing departments of the larger textile mills are in most 
cases operated on as scientific a basis as a university 
laboratory. 

This change for the better has gone hand in hand with 
a freer interchange of technical information and experi- 
ence among all members of the dyeing and textile chem- 
ical fraternities. Through this process certain mills may 
possibly have lost something of a “secret” nature which 
they formerly possessed, but the average standard in al! 
mills has been immeasurably raised and the industry as 
a whole is an undoubted beneficiary. 

The American Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists has been a very potent factor in effecting the 
exchange of information of this character and its benefits 
to the textile industry at large can scarcely be estimated. 

With this proposition so clearly established in the 
minds of those competent to judge, it is extremely 
surprising that many mill managers and executives 
still persist in regarding this Association as a purely 
social organization, attendance at whose meetings by 
their employees they regard as a pure waste of time. 

This condition is of course not general, and it is 
worthy of note that the largest and most progressive 


textile manufacturing concerns are outstanding ex- 
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ceptions. These latter companies not only urge their 
chemists, dyers, finishers and assistants to attend 
meetings whenever possible, but even defray travel- 
ing and incidental expenses where meetings are not 
held in their immediate neighborhood. 

The fact that these large concerns have found it 
profitable to have their technical and practical staffs 
participate actively in the meetings of the Association 
should be sufficient argument to induce all mill man- 
agers to do likewise. 

It is a fact, however, that very few of them take this 
view. A letter recently received by The Reporter from 
Noel D. 
Davenport 


White, Superintendent of 
Mills, 
presses this point of view very clearly. 
Mr. White’s letter follows: 


Dyeing at the 


Hosiery Chattanooga, Tenn., ex- 


A portion of 


Why were there so few dyers at the Annual 
Meeting in Charlotte, and why do so few attend the 
Sectional Meetings ? 

My employer thinks that we go there just to 
have a good time, just as when we go to a con- 
It does 
not occur to him that I may learn something and 


vention of the Shriners or the Red Men. 


so make a better worker for him, aside from par- 
ticipating in the always interesting programs pro- 
vided for us. 

My own experience is that in one instance | 
learned how to eliminate all uneven tops in my 
hosiery dyeing, simply by talking to one of the 
Also, that sev- 
eral dyers have come to me for advice in their 


dyers present, at one gathering. 


work and went back home the wiser for it. 
When there was no Association we dyers did 
not go parading our shortcomings. Now we feel 
that we belong to a society designed for our mu- 
tual benefit, and we do not hesitate to ask ques- 
tions pertinent to our work of one another. 
You know how careful we used to be in the 
past to guard jealously our ways of working. 
Now all this is gradually changing—thanks to 
the Association—and if you could bring employers 
to see the benefit which the dyer can derive by 
attending the meetings of the sections I am sure 
will have rendered a service to all 


you great 


concerned. 


THE DYE INDUSTRY INVITES MORE 
INTEREST 


ACK in the days following the war the development 
of an American dye industry was a front-page topic. 
It was a cause that had won a host of champions, even 
Valuable 
from within the 


though at times it may have appeared forlorn. 
support came from outside as well as 
industry—from textile interests and others who had the 
Without this ardent 


interest on the part of those who were watching the in- 


dye manufacturers’ cause at heart. 
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dustry’s valiant fight for protection, that fight undoubt- 
edly would have been harder and much longer, 

When the Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufacturers’ 
Association, which comprises American firms who make 
dyes and other coal tar chemical products, was organized, 
Privileges of associate membership were extended to those 
outside the industry who desired to continue their friend- 
ly relations. The annual dues for that membership have 
recently been reduced from $250 to $100, 

Associate membership offers an opportunity for those 
who are not dyestuff manufacturers to show their inter- 
est in the welfare of the American dye industry. Such 
members, while not entitled to voting privileges in matters 
of association policy, are permitted to attend the very in. 
teresting informal meetings of the Dyestuff Section held 
monthly in New York. 
cussion of 


Instructive, non-technical dis- 


subjects intimately related to the American 
dye industry, such as tariff ievislation, Government re- 
ports and patent disputes, are regular features of these 
luncheon meetings. They are an important means of 
bringing together members and friends of the industry, 
first, for constructive intercourse on the most significant 
matters affecting the industry, and second, for closer un- 
derstanding of each other’s problems, thereby fostering 
in the dyestuff trade a most beneficial spirit of harmony 
and co-operation. 

The American dye industry is not at present engaged 
in a struggle for protection, nor is jt beset with the many 
other perplexing problems that once made its course so 
hectic. But it still needs and values its numerous friends 
outside the industry. Through the medium of associate 
membership in the S. O. C. M.A. 


to aid its 


it enables those friends 
future expansion by displaying an interest in 
its present activities. The reduction in associate mem- 
bership dues should help to widen that interest. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS HOLDS ANNUAL 

BANQUET 
The Tenth Annual Banquet of Oakite Products, 
Inc., manufacturers of Oakite, was held at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York, on the evening of 
ber 9. 


Decem- 
Eighty odd field salesmen of the company were 
the guests of the sales and executive departments, 
as well as a goodly number of outside guests. 

The dinner was the occasion for the display of a 
great deal of enthusiasm by all present, and Was fea- 
tured by the presentation of prizes given by the com- 
Pany to salesmen who have exceeded their quotas. 

Louis H. Heilbronner, secretary-treasurer of the Hole- 
proof Hosiery Company, announces that his company has 
purchased the mill and plant of the Columbia Knitting 
Mills at 3202 Center Street, Milwaukee, taking posses- 
sion February 1. It is said that the deal involves $100,000 
and will increase the capacity of Holeproof. but that 
the Holeproof has not taken over the business of the 
Columbia, which is understood to be negotiating for a 
site for a new plant. 
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Fastness Standards Discussed 
By Misbranding Committee 


Opinions on Plan Differ, but Approval Is Genera] 


PLAN that. will eliminate the fast 
antee and replace it 


color guar- 
with definite standards for 
fastness formed the subject of a lively discussion at 
the recent meeting of the Joint Committee of the Tex- 
tile Industry on Misbranding, A brief report of this 
meeting appeared in the 
Much ot 


last issue of The REPORTER, 
the discussion was of such interest as to 
Warrant a more detailed story, however, 

The movement against the misbranding of textiles 
was started by the converters with an attack on mis- 
leading fastness guarantees. The Joint Committee on 
Misbranding Was organized to establish Standards of 
color fastness and pave the way for more ethical trade 
practice by general use of these standards. At the 
meeting George Fogarty, of the Converters’ Associa- 
tion, chairman of the committee. declared that they 
were not interested in advocating faster colors or in 
promoting any special brands, 
of the 


M. J. 


astness Standards, explained that the Purpose of the 


He said that approval 


Standards was the most 


important factor 


\Varner, chairman of the Subcommittee on 
committee was to protect the industry and the public 
from unfair methods of The word 
he said, meant nothing to the unscrupu- 
lous retailer, Jobber or manufacturer, 

The 


with 


competition. 
“guarantee.” 

committee originally intended 
some Governmental body, such as the Federal 
‘Trade Commission, in 


tO co-operate 


defining the terms “sunfast” 
and “wash fast.” because complaints had reached the 
industry through that 
ever, a subcommittee was appointed to establish fast- 
ness standards, 


commission. Instead, how- 


The purpose of the recent meeting 
was to discuss the plan that had been accepted. 

Two members of this subcommittee, Prof. a. A 
Olney, president of the American Association of Tex- 
tile Chemists and Colorists, and William D, Appel, 
of the Bureau of Standards, were requested to work 


out a suitable system of standards. 


Their report, 
which appears in ful] below, came in for both praise 
and blame during the discussion. It divides colors 
into three classes as to washing and three as to light; 
tickets or labels affixed to textiles would indicate the 
degree of 


fastness in each case, classification being 


based on specific washing and light tests. The plan 
Similar stand- 
ards for wool, silk and rayon, it was agreed, wil] also 


submitted covers only cotton goods. 


be determined and discussed at another meeting. 


The present type of fastness guarantee, it 


brought out at the meeting, has no limits ; it 
be clearly defined. 


was 
cannot 
The chief point in favor of the 
new plan is that each degree of fastness will be strictly 
limited by definitive tests. 
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Chat the committee had followed a very sane method 

solving the fast color problem was the opinion of 
I;dward L. Green, of the National Better Business 
lsureau. In discussing the proposed standards, Mr. 
Greene said it will be a problem to get the manufac- 
turers and others to accept and use the standards. It 
was agreed that an educational campaign will be nec- 
essary, but that by means of printed leaflets explain- 
fastness in terms, and 


ing the classes of simple 


through properly trained sales clerks, it is believed 
the plan will succeed. 

\ representative of the Good Housekeeping Insti- 
tute, Katharine A. Fisher, who spoke at the meeting 
in the interests of the consumer, described the new 
standards as an epoch-making step in the right direc- 
tion. Replying to her question as to what authority 
the Institute might refer in disputed cases of fastness, 
she was told by the chairman that it was likely a body 
such as the Mellon Institute, the Bureau of Standards 
or the American Association of Vextile Chemists and 


Colorists would be designated as mediator. 
TEXTILE Groups Discuss PLA» 


Representatives of several other prominent textile 
trade groups entered into discussion of the standards 
Crawford stated that the laun- 


submitted. George E. 


dry trade was especially interested in any plan that 
il 


will help to settle the numerous claims against laun- 
dries caused by goods losing color. Richard Green- 
wood, representing the Master Dyers of Philadelphia, 
pointed out that the new standards made it possible 
to repeat with ease a given fastness test whenever 
necessary to establish the classification of some color. 
He discussed with Mr. Appel the fading differences 
of cloudy and sunny days. Herman Blum, president 
of the Craftex Mills, and representing the Upholstery 
\Weavers’ Association, declared one objection to the 
standards is that they will tend to raise sales resist- 
ance against Class b fabrics and inferior grades. He 
stressed the importance of devoting considerable study 
to fastness of fabrics containing rayon. 

One of the strongest objections to the plan of 
classifying fabrics according to fastness standards 
Milliken, president of the National 
He de- 


clared the entire plan is “unworkable,” maintaining 


came from J. Kk. 


Association of Finishers of Cotton Textiles. 


that the committee had lost sight of the more prac- 
tical phases of the problem in their study of the tech- 
nical side. Fabrics made by well known, reputable 
manufacturers, Mr. Milliken said, seldom cause fast- 
ness complaints. He urged that the consumer be 
taught what fabric brands are fast and what are not, 
and that the dyer’s name be affixed to the fast color 
labels. He also suggested that the Federal Trade 
Commission compile a list of those manufacturers 


who should be permitted to offer fabrics as fast. Mr. 
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\Varner, the chairman, answered these objections by 
saying that if the standards are eliminated it will still 
leave the industry with the problem of combating 
the false fastness guarantee. He said the committee 
had absolutely no intention of offering the public any- 
thing of a technical nature, and that the standards 
merely served to define to those in the trade certain 
definite degrees of fastness. 


The standards report submitted follows: 


COMMUNICATION SUPPLEMENTING REPORT ON COLOR 


LIMITATION 


M. J. Warner, 
Subcommittee of the Joint Committee on Fast Colors, 
New York City. 

Dear Mr. 


which the Subcommittee of the Joint Committee on Fast 


\Warner: We herewith submit the Report 


Colors, at a meeting held March 3, 1926, requested us 
to formulate. 

The method for fastness to washing is based on the 
treatment that cotton goods may receive in domestic or 
commercial laundering, namely, an alkaline soap solution 
and hot pressing in the case of solid colored fabrics, and 
alkaline soap, bleach and hot pressing in the case of 
white goods containing colored patterns. The method 
recommended for fastness to light is a practical sun test, 
and attention is called to the fact that the thirty days’ 
exposure mentioned, is easily equivalent to 150 hours 
of exposure upon the Fade-Ometer. 

The methods offered have been formulated only after 
a very thorough consideration of the subject, and in con- 
sultation with a number of experts, including members 
of the Research Committee of the American Association 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists, and our suggestions 
are in agreement with their views. This Research Com- 
mittee has been engaged for several years upon the de- 
velopment of standard fastness tests 

It is evident that all the colors of any particular line 
of dyed fabrics will net have the same degree of fastness. 
As a consequence, endeavors to establish an extensive 
line including too great a variety of colors have resulted 
in the inclusion along with dyed fabrics of extreme fast- 
ness, a few which would fall far below the standard of 
the others. It is therefore probable that certain shades 
now included in the so-called fast lines will not meet the 
This, 


however, should be no argument against the proposed 


requirements of “Grade A” given in this report. 
tests for the exclusion of a few shades is inevitable if 
the fastness is to be truthfully represented. Certain 
shades in truly fast colors, as, for instance, brilliant 
greens, cerise reds, bright pinks and brilliant violets, are 
not to be had at the present time because no dyes are 
known suitable for their production. The consumer must 
be educated to this fact. 

It is equally true that goods coming in “Grade B” will 


have a considerable variation of fastness, ranging from 





890 
those which just fail to pass “Grade A” test, down to 
those which come just above the minimum requirements. 
However, to erect a greater number of classes than 
those recommended would, in our opinion, only lead to 
confusion and would serve no useful purpose. 
Respectfully yours, 
Louis A. OLNEY. 
Wm. D. APPEL. 


(Signed ) 


Report of the Subcommittee of the Joint Committee 
on Fast Colors 


In accordance with instructions from the Subcommittee 
of the Joint Committee on Fast Colors given in the form 
of a resolution at the meeting of March 3, 1926, the fol- 
lowing recommendations are submitted: 

1. Fastness to be considered: 

It is recommended that fastness to washing and fastness 
to light only be considered. Other fastness is in general 
of more limited importance to the purchasing public, and 
may be taken up at some future time if thought desirable. 
2. Classification: 

In order to have a flexible classification that will meet 
all possible requirements of the trade as well as to avoid 
any possibility of misunderstanding, fabrics should be 
classified independently with respect to fastness to light 
and fastness to washing. 

Three classes of fastness to light and three classes of 
fastness to washing are of practical importance and should 
be designated and defined by this Committee and recom- 
mended for adoption by the trade. These classes are: 


A. The best of the those which 


“fast” colors, i. e., 
will stand unusual treatment. 

B. Good colors, those which will stand ordinary 
light exposure in the one case or reasonable 
laundry treatment in the other. 

C. Commercial colors, of no particular fastness. 


Recognition by the trade of these classes of fastness 
does not obligate anyone to the use of all of them. Mr. 
Manley has indicated four groups of fabrics in which 
he is interested and Mr. Bancroft four somewhat differ- 
Others no doubt have still different groups 
of colors whose fastness characteristics they would like 
to describe. 


ent groups. 


All can find the means in the system rec- 
ommended. 

It is believed the use of the terms A, B, and C for the 
classes will be better than adopting terms already in use, 
such as sunfast, washable, tub-fast, etc., and trying 
to define them. 

3. Tests: 

To be of value the classification ultimately adopted 
must be founded on definite fastness tests which can be 
applied in a disputed case. We recommend the following 


simple laboratory tests for the classes of fastness of 
cotton fabrics. 
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FASTNESS TO WASHING 


Class A.—Cotton fabrics which show practically no 
alteration in color and practically no staining of white 
cotton in the following test: 

Test for Solid Color Fabrics——The fabric to be tested, 
to which has been sewn a’ smaller piece of white cotton 
cloth, is immersed for thirty minutes in 100 times its 
weight of a boiling solution containing 0.5 per cent soap* 
and 0.2 per cent anhydrous sodium carbonate. It is then 
removed, rinsed thoroughly in tepid water and dried in a 
current of air at ordinary temperature. The sample is 
then moistened with water and pressed dry with a hot 
iron whose temperature is such that the iron will not 
brown the white material and will not be wetted by drops 
of water. 

Test for Fabrics Having Colored Designs or Stripes 
on a IVhite Ground.—The test given for solid color fab- 
rics is applied with the following addition: After rins- 
ing, the sample is immersed in a sodium hypochloride 
solution containing 0.01 per cent of available chlorine for 
ten minutes at 160 deg. Fahr. It is then removed, rinsed 
in tepid water, and immersed in a solution containing 
0.05 per cent acetic acid for ten minutes at 105 deg. Fahr. 
Finally, it is rinsed thoroughly in tepid water, dried in a 
current of air at ordinary temperature, moistened and 
ironed as described above. 

Class B. 
alteration in color and practically no staining of white 
cotton in the following test: 


Cotton fabrics which show practically no 


Test for Solid Color Fabrics and for Fabrics Having 
Color Designs or Stripes on White Ground.—This test 
is identical with that given under Class A for solid color 
fabrics, except that the temperature of the wash solu- 
tion is to be 120 deg. Fahr. 

Class C.—Cotton fabrics which do not meet the re- 
quirements of Class A or B. 

FastNESS TO LIGHT 

Class A. 

alteration in color when exposed to daylight under glass 


Cotton fabrics which show practically no 


under the conditions prescribed below for the equivalent 
of thirty consecutive days between May 1 and August 1. 

All samples are to be exposed at an angle of 45 degrees 
facing due south, in a cabinet covered with a good grade 
of window glass approximately one-eighth of an inch 
thick, and open at the sides in such a way as to allow 
free circulation of air over the samples. The distance 
between the samples and the glass should be approxi- 
mately one-half inch. A portion of each sample is to be 
protected from the light by opaque material, for instance, 
black cardboard. 


- 

*A neutral chip soap which meets the requirements of Fed- 
eral Specification No. 1, Chip Soap (Bureau of Standards Circ. 
128, obtainable from the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office for five cents) is prescribed. “Lux” or 
“Ivory” flakes may be used. 
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Class B.—Cotton fabrics 


which show 
alteration in color 


When exposed 
prescribed above for the equivale 
days between May 1 

Class C.—Cotton fabrics which do not 
quirements of Class A or B. 


practically no 
under the conditions 
nt of five consecutive 
and August 1, 


meet the re- 


1. Fastness Guarantee: 


The classes of fastness and the tests by which they 


a satisfactory means of indicating the 
At the discretion of the firm 
labeling the goods. their fastness t, 
only, or to both light and was} 
use of the undefined terms 
should be abandoned. 


are defined give 
fastness of a cotton fabric. 


) light only, to washing 
ling may be indicated. The 


now prevalent in the trade 


The responsibility for the truthfulness of the | 
rests with the firm putting out the goods. 
label a guarantee 


abel 
To make the 


does responsibility, 


not increase this 
It may give the purchaser of the fabric a false sense of 
value in guaranteed 
guaranteed. We 


low the action of 


1 
S00ds as ag 


ainst those which are not 
recommend that the textile trade fo]- 
certain other industries and abandon 
the guarantee. 


If this step cannot be agreed upon, the following form 


of a guarantee is proposed: 


Fastness Guarantec* 


The fastness of the color of this fabric is 
alge sriagiy ae: ae Oe Pe to be 
as follows: 


Fastness to ight 


Fastness to Washing... . 


*Ask your dealer {, r explanatory leaflet. 


». Qualifications : 


It is deemed ing lvisable to print qualifications of the 
fastness label or the guarantee. Such 
inadequate, 


prepared 


We recommend that 
for distribution wher 
sold. This folder would be 


a joint j; 
various org: 


nizations represented 
would contain a simple 


on the 


statement of 
type of label, tell what each class of 
) do, give methods of launder- 


and other information of practical 
Such a folder 


medium for a certain amount of 4; 


such materials. 


to enable the consumer to 


judge more 
as to the proper use and the 


limitations of 
It would probably not be best 
folder the technical methods of de- 

W 
Many other means of 


acquainting the public with the 


Cc 
report was submitted t 


» the committe: 
the meeting on May 26, 1926. 
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a fabric is of 
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method as 
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had in mind 
Which should 


establishment ¢ 


more particularly the number of classes 
be required and the general basis for the 
f such a classification. The specific range 
of fastness to be ach class was left open for 
committee, though the 
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directly interested in the e 
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consideration by the illustrative 
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stablishment of such standards 
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in subsequent corre 
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(Signed) |. A. OLNey. 


Wn. D. Apper 
In accepting this 


report the 
as f¢ lows : 


committee commented 


Your subcommittee begs to report on its activities. ad- 


Prof. L. A. Olney, 


of Textile Chemists and 
). Appel, of the ] 


to give 


vising you that two of 
president, American Association 
Colorists, and Mr. W. | 


ards 


its members 


ureau of Stand- 
their best thought { 
the limitation of 
form the basis of 


were requested 


o the 
question as to color, and their findings 
this report to your body, 


Furthermore 
We advise you that the 


subcommittee 
these gentlemen as the 
reaching 
by the gentlemen 
the Research 


as a whole, accepts 
the findings of 


very best judgment 


available, atter 


this conclusion being advised 
individual] members of 


American 


named that the 
Committee of the 


\ssociation of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists, whose names are a part 
of the appended report 


The 


» concur in their finding 
further 


Ss 


subcommittee 


recommends that. it would 
be perfectly practical and feasible to divide colors into 
three classes as to washing, and three classes as to light: 


affixed to textiles to indicate the ex- 


a manner as follows: 
W—Class l L—Class ] 
The foregoin 


g illustration meanin 
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g that the color shown 


ashing and light, 
Ist class as to w 


st class both as to w but where 


and 2nd class as to 
indicated as follows : 


W—Class 1 


ashing, 


L—Class 2 
This same procedure can be followed even in those in- 
a fabric may be fast to washing, but fugi- 
ve to light, or the reverse, 

Should the textile industry conclude to adopt this 
indicating of color 


would still be 


a general one for the valua 
the need of educating 
@ proper understanding of its meaning, 
hich, however, nor extremely diffi- 
understanding of to- 
milk, indicated by Grades A, B, 
or barley and prunes, known as Nos. ] 
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as to the quality of 
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There js represented in 


the membership of the Joint 
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Committee organizations functioning for the protection 
and guidance of the consuming public, and we are rea- 
sonably assured in advance, that their organized effort 
will be used to the limit possible, and for the purpose 
of helping the public to help itself. 
Respectfully submitted, 
M. J. Warner, Chairman. 
December 8, 1926. 

HARD WATER AND ITS EFFECT ON THE 
SCOURING AND DYEING OF COTTON 
AND WOOL UNIONS 
(Continued from page 846) 

“washy” looking face, with the shoddy stocks dyed 
up to a full shade and the new wool, perhaps, only 
stained. 
a union bath using hard water, without impairing the 
However, by dyeing 


Such an appearance cannot be corrected in 


appearance of the cotton center. 
the wool faces first with acid colors, where we can 
boil till the color is up to standard, the wool faces 
look very smooth and bright, all the different stocks 
being about the same color and depth, and dyed better 
than they ever could be in a union bath in hard water. 
In this method it is very important to leave the wool 
face a little lighter in color than the finished sample 
requires, to allow for darkening by the cotton dye- 
stuff in the second bath. It is also important to use 
an organic acid in the dyeing instead of the usual 
sulphuric acid. Sulphuric acid cannot be readily re- 
moved from woolen goods, and even though neutral- 
ized with soda, its effect is still very apparent if an 
attempt is made to give the cotton a bath of cotton 
dyestuff after dyeing the wool face with sulphuric 
acid present. In such a case the cotton dyestuff would 
render the wool face much darker than desired, but 
without streaking or staining. Acetic and formic 
acids are much better for such use than sulphuric acid. 

lor the second bath of the two-bath method, cotton 
dyestuffs dyeing cotton in a cold bath are used ex- 
clusively and shaded if necessary with neutral dyeing 
The bath is first made alkaline with 
soda ash or ammonia, and the required dyestuffs and 


woc y| or le TS. 


common salt added. It is recommended that the goods 
be taken out of the second bath as soon as possible 
where shoddy is used in the manufacture of the wool 
faces. as shoddy dyed with many acid colors is very 
readily stripped in the presence of soda and ammonia. 
In general it may be said that the shorter the time 
used in the second bath, the better will be the re- 
sults obtained. 


Use oF Bastc CoLors 


In dyeing unions in hard water, basic colors cannot 
be made use of successfully on piece goods without 
the appearance of streaks or bronzy places, and, often- 
times, crocking or What little 


basic color is used under these circumstances must 


rubbing of the color. 
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be only in the nature of a light topping, as it is trouble- 
some to apply and gives results of a very mediocre 
With soft water this would not be the case 
for basic colors may be made use of in soft water 


7 
order. 


almost at random, giving perfect or nearly perfect 
results with no extraordinary precautions. The only 
special requirement for their use in soft water is that 
they must be kept separate from other dyestuffs in 
the formula while dissolving and feeding onto the 
goods. 

With union dyeing in soft water there is, moreover, 
a distinct saving in dyestuff used as compared with 
union dyeing in hard water, running in some cases to 
as high as 20 to 25 per cent. Besides the saving of 
dyestuff by the use of soft water as compared to hard 
water, there is the advantage of greater production, 
less handling of the goods and more level results in 
wool-faced goods as between the wool face and cotton 
center. Basic colors may also be used in soft water 
where the desired color requires them, while it is 
practically impossible with hard water. In addition, 
soft water, when used in the scouring and dyeing of 
unions, imparts a clean, lofty feel to the goods that 
can never be approached by use of hard water. 

There are several methods suggested for softening 
the dye bath where hard water occurs, all of them de- 
pending for their success upon the alkali or soap pres- 
ent in the then softened bath to prevent the cotton 
dyestuff from leaving the cotton to go onto the wool. 
Some of them are as follows: dyeing with soap and 
soda added to the bath; soap and phosphate of soda: 
phosphate of soda alone. These methods are more 
applicable to waters of low degree hardness, such as 
two to three degrees per gallon, where they prove 
satisfactory in many cases. For harder waters, such 
as those containing from eight to fifteen degrees hard- 
ness per gallon, they are not valuable in most cases 

lor waters of high degree hardness it is more ad- 
visable to install a water softener of the zeolite ex- 
change type than to attempt to get around scouring 
and dyeing troubles caused by hardness in the water. 
In spite of all the care that can be taken in the use oi 
hard water in scouring and dyeing, troubles will oc- 
casionally arise through ignorance, finally resulting 
in expensive errors which would never have happened 


with soft water. 


Thies Dyeing & Processing Company, Central Falls 
R. I., has been incorporated with capital of $50,000 pre 
ferred and 2,000 shares common, no par value. Thr 
company will soon start a plant at Central Falls. Incor- 
porators are John A. Bennett, Daniel J. Healey and Ira 


Marcus, of Providence. George W. Steiger, 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, is financially interested in the com- 


pany. 
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FOREIGN DYE TRADE 





DYE SITUATION IN NANKING, CHINA 


ihe value of imports of aniline dyes increased from 
£6.326 during the 1925 June quarter to $10,842 in the 
same quarter, 1926, while the imports of artificial in- 
digo fell off from 261 short tons to 223 short tons. The 
recovery in aniline dyes brought the figure for this 
commodity back to practically what it had been dur- 
ing the 1924 June quarter, according to Consul John 
Kk. Davis, Nanking. 

In general the figures of the Maritime Customs tell 
only a small part of the story, as the greater propor- 
tion of these commodities consumed here are brought 
in by rail and do not appear in the customs returns. 
These lines, as well as most others, were adversely 
affected by the general lack of commercial confidence, 
and the interruption of through traffic on the Tientsin 
Pukow Railway has prevented their normal distribu- 
tion to interior points. 

American manufacturers have held a fair share of 
this market which they have worked from headquar- 
ters established in Shanghai. An efficient organiza- 
tion in China, thoroughly familiar with the peculiari- 
ties of Chinese demands is a prerequisite of success 
in marketing dyes, and practically nothing can be 
done by long range methods. 

The strongest competitors of the American impor- 
ters are the Germans, who dominated the market prio 
to the war, and are rapidly regaining their former 
position by means of forming Chinese companies to 
handle the actual distribution of the various interior 
cities. 


GERMAN DYES IN JAPAN 


Despite the licensing system applicable to German 
dyes since the war, the German dye industry continues 
to dominate the Japanese market, and at present is 
supposed to have stocks on hand sufficient for normal 
sales for a year and a half. The German Dye Trust 
maintains an elaborate selling organization in Kobe, 
which, although somewhat reduced recently, is able 
to canvass the dye-consuming industries intensively 
and by reason of the flexible export policies of the 
home office, to make price and other concessions ac- 
cording to market exigencies. 

The maintenance of heavy spot stocks accumulated 
during the last three years under the lower import 
duties in effect prior to April 1, 1926, is naturally a 
great advantage. How considerable they are is indi- 
cated by the comparative imports into Japan since the 
beginning of 1923, as shown by the table below. 

The Dye Trust has 1ecently inaugurated a new 


svstem of selling to Japanese consumers, whereby 
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stocks are delivered to textile mills and other pur- 
chasers against payments when used and at the then 
current domestic prices. This is obviously an attrac- 
tive selling system for the consumer, which Americar 
and other foreign producers may find it difficult to 
compete with on account of their looser organization 
and intranational competition. The German Trust is 
also reported to be following its traditional price- 
dumping policy as occasion demands (in the case ot 
indigo, for instance). This is not unwelcome to the 
Japanese, except from the standpoint of customs du- 
ties received, since the great bulk of German licensed 
dyes are not produced locally. 

It is doubtful that the consumption of German dyes 
will be greatly stimulated when the pending commer- 
cial treaty between Japan and Germany becomes ef- 
fective. While the treaty will not formally discrim- 
inate against competitive German colors, they will 
still be subject to an agreement preventing the im- 
port of such dyes except in accordance with the wishes 
of the Japanese Government. There may be a ten- 
dency to admit specified quantities of colors made in 
Japan, which would reduce the market for American 
and other foreign dyes, but it seems unlikely that total 
German sales will be materially increased. The re- 
moval of the formal embargo on German goods is, 
nevertheless, a disadvantage to American producers 
because of the greater uncertainty in authorizing spe- 
cific shipments. 

Imports of dyes from Germany, the United States 
and Switzerland, the three chief countries of origin, 
since 1923, were as follows: 


Imports of Coal Tar Dyes 


Country of Origin (In thousands of yen) 


1923 1924 1925 19267 
SOTA «64045. 8404 10,353 3.860 1,889 
United States.... 369 97% 969 209 
Switzerland ..... 842 STO 589 330 


*Five months. 
Note.—Yen equals par, $0.4985; 1923, $0.4853; 
1925, $0.4104; 1926, five months’ average, $0.4571. 


1924, $0.4119; 


DYESTUFFS MARKET IN IRELAND 


There is no production of crudes, intermediates, or 
dyes in Ireland, and the lack of raw materials, tech- 
nical resources and a ready market for the finished 
product makes the future establishment of a dyestuffs 
industry in that country doubtful, according to Vice 
Consul H. M. Collins, Dublin. 

The small but steady demand for synthetic dyes is 
principally from woolen factories of whom there are 
about thirty in operation. They are, however, rela 
tively small and do not use large quantities of dyes. 
The only other demands are from dyeing and clean- 


ing establishments and small woolen contract dyers 
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who dye for some of the smaller woolen and poplin 
manufacturers. There are about 
whose requirements create a certain market for tan- 
Printing and lithographic establish- 


seven tanneries 
ning substances. 
ments import their inks already prepared. Imports 
of dyes and tanning substances into the area now cov- 
ered by the Irish Free State fell from 440,384 pounds, 
valued at $13,855.86 in 1914 to 130,140 pounds, valued 
at $3,799.95 in 1921. 
Tanning Materials” into the Irish Free State amount- 
ed in 1924 to 714,896 pounds, valued at $160,876. and 
1925 to 710,080 


However, imports of “Dyes and 


decreased slightly in quantity in 
pounds, valued at $161,091. 
Most of the dyes imported into Ireland came from 


Great Britain, with Germany ranking second. 


JAPAN SEEKS INDEPENDENCE IN 
BULK COLORS 


There are now twenty dyestuffs on which the Japa- 
nese Government has a fund to pay manufacturing 
subsidy grants under a law promulgated a year ago. 
Of these, seven are now available irom the home in- 
They are listed as follows, with the date at 
Quinoline Yellow, 


dustry. 
which actual production began: 
January; Safranine T, January; Beta-Naphthol Acid 
Anilide, May; Direct Violet, June; Direct Black BH, 
June; Chrome Black F, July; Rhodamine G, Sep- 
tember. 

The amount of these seven imported during 1925, 
with the market value, is given below: 


Kilos Yen 
Cnamoline YeHnow ..s6606 08 sins cs 27,000 280,000 
Safranine Be ee tara cer eee ah aah aaa 7,000 30,000 
Beta Oxy Naphthol Acid Anilide.. 60,000 360,000 
PRABECE WIESE 260 ae easels de wissmicretoeet 15,000 105,000 
PUMOCE rate, ERED c.¢sa.siw stardecee is es ands £0,000 184,000 
EOE ACE oo ols. bic sheen die olecerecs 70,000 400,000 
Rhodamine G: Extra. cic cick 10,000 170,000 





Pe RAN at ecergtirer cnc cteacie eles eave tieke 225,000 1,529,000 

These figures show that the import is reduced more 
than they represent, since they are substituted for 
list. above 


has been achieved by the Nippon Senryo Kaisha con- 


others not in the The result indicated 
cern, which is endeavoring to produce the rest, as in 
the case of the Yura and Miike companies. 

It is expected that three more will be available be- 
fore the year closes, and that Japan will in two years 
not need to depend on other nations for the supply of 
the twenty. She will, it is thought, be self-supplying 
for all the dyestuffs of large consumption with the 
exception of a few high-grade materials. 

Depression rules in dyestuffs owing to quictness at 
the weaving centers, where production has been re- 
duced 50 per cent of the usual volume in view of the 
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fluctuation in the cotton yarn market after the recent 
slump. Prices show signs of giving way, and price 
concessions are granted on the market. Requirements 
in connection with winter wares will be small, since’ 
dyeing works have closed operations for the season 
and contemplate starting work for the summer. 


INDIGO CROP IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY 

According to the report of the Department of Agri- 
culture of India, the area planted with indigo in the 
Madras Presidency up to the end of August, 1926, is 
estimated at 40,100 acres, against 55,600 acres last 
year, a decrease of 28 per cent. 

There is no information in regard to the quantity 
actually manufactured into dye, or cut and ploughed 
into wet land soils as green manure. Its use as green 
manure, however, is on the increase, especially in the 
Central Districts. 


Carnatic and 


STEIN, HALL & CO. HOLDS ANNUAL MEET- 
ING AND DINNER 

The annual meeting of the branch office managers 
and sales force of Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., was held 
at the home office of the company, 285 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City, on December 16, 17 and 18. 

A review of 1926 showed that the total sales were 
the largest in the history of the company, and projects 
were discussed and developed for the purpose of in- 
creasing the company’s business beyond the high 
point reached in 1926. 

Special emphasis was laid upon the subject of serv- 
ice to the trade. The company has made a number of 
substantial improvements during 1926 in its service 
departments, notably through the installation of the 
Control and Research Laboratory connected with the 
home office. This laboratory, in conjunction with the 
factory laboratory, is devoted to scientific research 
in connection with the industrial and manufacturing 
uses of tapioca flour, sago flour, starches, dextrines, 
gums and other products in which the company deals. 

After the meeting the company gave a dinner and 
theater party to its branch officers and sales force, 
comprising over fifty men. 








The rate for “Position Wanted” advertisements in this column 
is 2 cents a word—with a minimum of 50 cents per insertion. 
For all other types of advertisements—i. e., help wanted, ma- 
chinery or supplies for sale—the rate is $5.00 per column inch 
or less per insertion. 








DYESTUFF SALESMAN WANTED 





Manufacturer of Acid, Direct, Sulphur and Oil Sol- 
uble Colors has this position open for a “live wire.” 
Applicant must be well known and have a good fol- 
also for investment. Reply 


lowing. Opportunity 


American Dyestuff Reporter, Box 372. 
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CHENEY BROTHERS 
SECURE SUCH SUBTLE SHADES 


Battery of Monel Metal piece dyeing 
machines, equipped with Monel Metal 
tanks and reels, in plant of Cheney 
Brothers, South Manchester, Conn. 


Monel Metal dyeing 


equipment assures accurate 
shades and saves scouring time 


HE texture and coloring of Cheney Silks are so 
notable for their quality that the world naturally 
wants to know — how do Cheney Brothers achieve 


(j . - ‘’., 
Aq c 
Mone!Metaldye jigat Cheney such marvelous dyeing results? 
ee Cheney Brothers will tell you that careful dyeing, expert research 
ee ! and the use of quality dyestuffs are reasons foi the subtle shades 
. Se a 
- | 


of Cheney Silks. 
ee It is significant however, that Monel Metal equipment is used 
‘ extensively in the production of these rare color effects. For they 
realize that to maintain style leadership, fabrics must be accurately 
dyed and dyeing equipment must be completely cleaned between 
batches. 

Monel Metal dyeing equipment, because it is so easily cleaned 
of old dye, permits the dyeing of many different colors in one ma- 
chine. There’s no “boiling-out” time—no wasted time—when you 
use Monel Meta) equipment. 

Monel Metal resists corrosion and it will ‘not rust. It is tough 

“4G UM THN HO wa Y and strong as steel—its smooth, hard surface will not catch or mar 


the sheerest silken fabrics. From every standpoint the use of 


i i a ; 
Mone! Metal hand bark in Cheney Ve da . Monel Metal is economical. 
Brothers dye-house. eee gi 


Let us give you more information as to how you too can benefit 


opr Ta “ie i by using Monel Metal. 
Tk AW rT 
Alea 
A ; 


y \ eo ’ ASK FOR “LIST B” OF MONEL METAL & NICKEL LITERATURE 
Moe i 
PN z ee 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY 
67 WALL STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Monel Meta! is a technically controlled, Nickel-Copper alloy of high nic kelconter t. It is mined, smelted, refined, rolled 
and marketed solely by The International Nickel Company. The name *‘Monel Metal ' is a registered traue mark. 

























ANTHRAPOLE OIL 


UNEXCELLED FOR WOOL AND 
WORSTED PIECE DYEING 





REMOVES OIL SPOTS AND LIME 
SOAPS 


ELIMINATES THE CAUSE OF 
STREAKY PIECES, ASSURING 
LEVEL DYEINGS 


ARKANSAS COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
233 BROADWAY NEW YORK 





New York Boston Philadelphia 
2-4-6 Cliff St. 40 Central St. 583 Drexel Bldg. 


JOHN D. LEWIS 


IMPORTER AND EXPORTER 


DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS 


——DManufacturer of — 


TANNIC ACID, COMMERCIAL 
TANNIC ACID, U.S. P. AND C.P. 
TARTAR EMETIC 
ANTIMONY SALTS 
CRUDE AND HALF REFINED TARTAR 
ANTIMONY LACTATE 
ACETATE OF CHROME 
FLUORIDE OF CHROME 

ACETATE OF IRON . 
NITRATE OF IRON 
GALLIC ACID 
DYEWOOD EXTRACTS 
TANNING EXTRACTS 


Jobbers Of 
CHEMICALS 2s STARCHES 23 GUMS 






































PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Office and Warehouses: Fox Point 
Works: Mansfield, Mass. 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 









252 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Main 1684 








Monosulfol O11 


A Super-Sulphonated 
Castor Oil 


This oil takes the place of all ordinary 
sulphonated Castor Oils, Turkey Red Oils, 


etc., on cotton, wool and silk. 


Having a higher degree of sulphonation 
than any other Castor Oil, it will go far- 
ther, penetrate better, and can therefore 
be used in reduced amounts. Send for 
full information. 


NATIONAL OIL PRopuctTs Co. 


HARRISON. N. J.. U.S.A. 
CHICAGO BOSTON CHARLOTTE 





S. R. Davin 


& COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Dyestuffs 


Sole New England Agents for Lactamine 
and Violamine 





New England Agents for the 
FADE-OMETER 


Manufactured by 
ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. 
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USED MACHINERY FOR SALE 


Rates $5.00 per column inch or less per insertion. 


24” Troy Copper Basket Extractor. 
Tolhurst Copper Basket Extractors 
’ Troy Copper Basket Extractor. 
’ Troy Copper Basket Extractor. 
’ American Copper Basket Extractor. 
2” Tolhurst Copper and Steel Basket Extractors. 
’S&U Copper Basket Extractors. 
2” S&U Steel Basket Extractors. 
S & U Copper Basket Extractor. 
‘ Tolhurst Copper Basket Extractors. 
Broadbent Copper and Steel Basket Extractors. 
American Tool and Machine Copper Basket Ex- 
tractor. 


3—48” S & U Copper and Steel Basket Extractors. 


Box 364, American Dyestuff Reporter, 90 ‘William St., 
New York. 





1—38” Curtis & Marble Yard Folder. 
1—39” Elliott & Hall Yard Folder. 
1—42” Monforts Double Folder. 
—F4” Curtis & Marble Adjustable Cloth Folders. 
—32” Curtis & Marble Cloth Inspection Machines; NEW. 
—42” Curtis & Marble Cloth Inspection Machines. 
5—48” Curtis & Marble Cloth Inspection Machines. 
—50” Van Vlaanderen 3 Roll Mangles. 
—69" Curtis & Marble Eiderdown Napper. 
—80” Gessner 24 Roll Single Acting Napper. 
2—48” Hermas Picking Machines. 
1—66” Cessner Double Bed Rotary Cloth Press. 
1—46” King & Gerber 3 Roll Quetch. 
Box 365, American Dyestuff Reporter, 90 William St., 
New York. 





*1—32” Parks & Woolson Single Shear. 


2—60” Parks & Woolson Single Shears. 
2—72” Curtis & Marble Single Shears. 
76” Parks & Woolson Single Shear 
1—78” Parks & Woolson Single Shear. 
1—80” Parks & Woolson Single Shear. 
1—16’ Curtis & Marble Cross Cut Shear. 
1—96” Thewlis Bias Single Shear; NEW. 
1—2 Cylinder Saco Lowell Slasher—54” width. Complete 
Equipment. 
1—Saco Lowell Hot Air Slasher. 
Box 366, American Dyestuff Reporter, 90 William St., 
New York. 












1—66” Curtis & Marble Card Wire Double Brush and 
Steamer. 

1—66” Thewlis Double Brusher and Steamer; BRAND 
NEW. 

1—42” Van Vlaanderen Button Breaker. 

1—48” Van Vlaanderen Button Breaker. 

1—32” Granger 5 Bowl Calender, 3 Husk, 2 Stecl Heated. 

1—42” Butterworth 3 Roll Heavy Calender. 

2—48” King & Gerber 3 Roll Calenders. 

1—60” Calender—2 Rolls. 

1—66” Textile Finishing Machinery 3 Roll Calender. 

1—72” Kenyon 2 Bow! Crabbing Machine. 

1—Parks & Woolson Decating Outfit. 

1—48” Schofield Cloth Doubling and Winding Machine. 

1—66” Windle Cloth Doubling and Winding Machine. 

1—66” Schofield Cloth Doubling and Winding Machine. 


4—6614" Parks & Woolson Double Shears with list save. 


3—Luther 2 Brush Dressers. 
3—Morrison Single Brush Dressers 


Box 368, American Dyestuff Reporter, 90 William St., 


New York. 











1—48” Granger 90 ft. Tenter Frame—Clips. 

1—104” Tenter Frame, 27 ft. long—Pins. 

1—65” Kenyon Tenter Frame, 54 ft. long. 

1—80” Kenyon Return Tenter Frame, 5 Sections. 
1—60” Thewlis Double Tiger and Raising Machine. 
1—Davis & Furber 2 Cylinder Warp Dresser. 

? 


2—36”" Curtis & Marble Rolling-Up or Boarding Machines. 


1—40 Spindle Morrison Skein Silk Washing Machine. 
1—44” Cloth Winding Machine. 
1—72” Winding and Measuring Machine. 
1—64” Mansfield Batch Winder. 

Box 367, American Dyestuff Reporter, 90 William St., 
New York. 


I—Vacuum Machine Co. Raw Stock Dyeing Machine 
3—Klauder-Weldon Raw Stock Dyeing Machines. 
1—500 Ib. Franklin Process Dyeing Machine 

1—25 Stick Klauder-Weldon Yarn Dyeing Machine 
1—28 Stick Klauder-Weldon Yarn Dyeing Machine 
1—600 Ib. Klauder-Weldon Yarn Dyeing Machine 
2—300 Ib. Hussong Yarn Dyeing Machines 

1—500 Ib. Hussong Yarn Dyeing Machine 

1—3 Compartment Hebden Dyeing Machine. 


Box 370, American Dyestuff Reporter, 90 William St., 


New York. 





1—Set Textile Finishing 11 Copper Can Cylinder Dryer; 

23” dia. by 411%” face. 

1—Set Granger 20 Copper Can Cylinder Dryer; 23” dia 
by 56” face. 

3—Sets 10 Can Textile Finishing Machinery Cylinder 
Dry« rs; 23” dia. by 60” face. 

1—Set Textile 28 Can Cylinder Dryer; 23” dia. by 70” face. 

1—Set Textile Finishing Machinery 11 Can Cylinder 
Dryer; 23” dia. by 72” face, tinned steel 

1—Set Textile 12 Can Cylinder Dryer; 18%” dia. by 72” 
face. 

1—Set 26 Can Butterworth Cylinder Dryer; 23” dia. by 
90” face. 

1—Set 18 Can Butterworth Cylinder Dryer; 23” dia. by 
108” face. 

1—Set 18 Can Butterworth Cylinder Dryer, 23 
142” face. 

1—Set 26 Can Butterworth Cylinder Dryer; 23” dia. by 
144” face. 

1—Set 30 Can Butterworth Cylinder Dryer; 23” dia. by 
144” face. 

1—Set 56 Can Butterworth Cylinder Dryer; 23” dia. by 
144” face. 

1—Sargent 3 Apron A-1 Raw Stock Dryer. 

1—Proctor & Schwartz Automatic Yarn Dryer. 

1—48” Proctor & Schwartz Looping Dryer. 

1—54” Proctor & Schwartz Looping Dryer. 

1—80” Kenyon Return Tenter Dryer 

1—96” Proctor & Schwartz Looping Dryer. 

3—Proctor & Schwartz 2 Truck Yarn Dryers 
Box 369, American Dyestuff Reporter, 90 William St., 

New York. 


” 


dia. by 





DON T— 


tie up money in idle machines. Semebody can use them, 
and that somebody reads this page. Try a classified. 
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in the English Language 


Edited by 


F. M. ROWE, D.Sc., F.LC. 
assisted by 
C. LEA, M. Sc. Tech. 
and 
A Large Revision Committee of Experts 


Size 1214” x 9” 371 Folios (742 Pages) 
Bound in 00 Bound in 00 
Full Leather $32 Full Cloth $28 


COLOUR USERS will find the “Alphabetical List” which sets out the various Makers of 
each Colour of the greatest use and assistance to them. 


CONTENTS 


Section A—Synthetic Organic Dyestuffs (291 folios). 

Section B—Natural Organic Dyestuffs (10 folios). 

Section C—Natural and Artificial Inorganic Colouring Matters (Mineral Pigments) (16 folios) 
Section D—General Indices, Commercial Names, Patent Numbers, Intermediate Products, etc. 


{ (54 folios). 
Commercial Names Formula Literature 
Scientific Names Preparation Description 
Components Discovery Properties 
Mode of Application 


Over 1300 Dyes 


given, also a special column for purchaser’s notes. 


PUBLISHED AND ISSUED BY 


The Society of Dyers and Colourists 


PEARL ASSURANCE BUILDINGS, BRADFORD, YORKS., ENGLAND 


For further particulars required apply THE SECRETARY 
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Simply Hook on a Crane 
and Lift Out .” 


‘Te Franklin Process Raw Stock Dyeing Machine is a proven 


success You ought to know more about it, for it is revolution- 
izing raw stock dyeing practice in the woolen industry. 


Did you know that one man, with the assistance of two helpers for 
loading and unloading, can dye 5000 pounds of raw stock a day on 
chrome colors, and much more on acid or union colors? Did you know 
that free steam in the dyehouse is practically eliminated, bettering 
working conditions and making an important saving in fuel costs? 
Did you know that there are no moving parts to wear out? 


We have enthusiastic letters from mill executives who are now 
using these machines, telling about the savings they are making, about 
the better condition of the dyed raw stock and the better dyeing—the 
dye liquor being forced completely through the stock in the closed 
kier. 

The history of this machine and how we came to make it—through 
the request of a customer who had seen a Franklin Process Jackspool 
Machine at work—makes a romance that you should read. It will be 
a profitable investment of a few moments of your time. The coupon 
below will bring you a copy of our booklet, ‘‘An Idea—And What Came 
of It.”” Send it today. No obligation. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Dyeing Machines, also Yarn Dyers and 
Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


OFFICES 
Main office and plant at 
Providence, R. I. 
Branch plant at Philadelpnia 
Southern Franklin Process 


Company 
at Greenville, S. C. 


Central Franklin Process Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


New York Office 
66 Leonard Street 








